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5(_7>Mr. Cray has published an address to his late} this republic, is not so great as may be generall¥ 


constituents, vindicatory of his conduct in the late pre- 
sidential election, &c.; but not implicating others, 
as was anticipated. It is inserted in the following 
pages, and, notwithstanding its great length, will be 
read by every body. It has excluded several arti- 
cles which we had laid off for the present sheet. The 
stock of materials on hand, to make up the Recisrer, 


is not only very extensive but uncommonly valua- 
ble, just now. 





— 





Mr. Caiuoun, vice president of the United States, 
left the seat of government on Thursday last, for Pen- 
dleton, 5. C. where he intends to spend the summer. 








Gen. Larayerre arrived at Savannah on the 19th 
ult. and was received by a great concourse of joyous 
people. Weare careful to preserve the papers, that, 
as soon as allowed, we may give a regular account| 
of the attentlons paid to the illustrious guest of the 
nation by our warm-hearted brethren of the south. 





‘““GENERAL JACKSON’S PRIVATE Opinions.” A long 
articfe under this head, said to have been copied from 





the “‘Nashville Whig,” has had an extraordinary run 
through the newspapers. It professed to be written 
by a late officer of the southern army, who, for fif-' 
tcen years, had been on terms of intimary, and in| 
ihe ‘closest friendship,” with the general; which | 
“friendship” is shewn by retailing to the world a; 
prwate conversation, that, if it ever occurred, ought to} 
vlast the reputation of any man. It states that he,| 
(the general), at first, believed the people would al- 
most undnimously ridicule his pretensions to the pre- | 
sidency—that no serious efforts would be made to put’ 
the reins in the hands of a military man—and that, 
therefore, he was indignant at the efforts of some par-| 
tizan newspapers on his behalf: but that he changed 
his Opinions, and directed his adherents in the legis-! 
lature of Tennessee to pass the resolutions [anti-cau-| 
cus| that they did, though well aware that his defec-' 
tive education would, in some degree, render him! 
“obnoxious to those poignant shafts of satire and de- 
rision which the event, thus far, realized.” 

The following are the concluding and the most 
pointed paragraphs of this article: 

“J, [that is, the writer], mercly hinted my senti-| 
ments of his abilities in general terms, and remarked, | 


—_—— or 


imagined. 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
“Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.’’ 

The emphasis with which the general pronounced 
this Shakesperian quotation, and that peculiar flash 
of his eye, so usual with him when excited, convinced 
me that he had no very remote reference to his own 
prospects. Heasked me ifI did not believe that a 
majority of the citizens of the United States were, at 
all times, ripe for revolution? And, on my answering 
in the negative, he rose onhis feet and gesticulated 
with great earnestness—‘‘The mass of the people, 
said he, are ripe, always ripe, for novelty and innova- 
tion—but they do not know it. They may have 
pure hearts, and real patriotism. But a mere name, 
a hero, can ‘‘wind himself among the multitude,’’ 
captivate the imagination, and lay the judgment 
asleep. A popular hobby will carry him to the high- 
est destiny known to the constitution, and as much 
higher as his ambition may prompthimto go. Ihave 
little faith, (continued he), in the stability of repub- 
lics. They fall an easy prey to the passions of am- 
bitious rivals for power. 1 was once tempted, by the 
insolence of governor Rabun, of Georgia, tomarch a 
hostile army into that state. Had 1 doneso, it would 
have been in pursuit of personal revenge; I should 
have had no other motive. But, if the work of- re- 
venge had been begun, other enemies and other mo- 


tives would have arisen out of the contest. Heaven! 


only, could predict the catastrophe!” 
= $ This thing has not been before noticed in the 


| Reaisrer, because of the proof which it bore on the 


face of it that it was a miserable manufacture, and 
should not now have been referred to but for the rea- 
son that several friends have invited attention to it. 
Enough has been said to shew what is my opinion 
of it; but, being on the subject of ‘‘private opinions,”’ 
I shall give the substance of some which the general 
expressed to me on the mgrning of the 9th February, 
the day on which the president was chosen, that were 
alike honorable to himself as they may be useful to 
others. Though I had frequently seen and conversed 
with him during the last and then present session of 
congress, and always with much freedom on his part 
and real respect on mine,-and, notwithstanding we 
had spent many hours together, he never before had 
referred to the presidential question. He seemed 


— 
a 
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without having a particular allusion to his case—thata! resolved to avoid it, and it was not proper in me to 
man’s elevation to any office, which is filled by a gene-| press it upon him: but now he spoke of the elections 
ral suffrage of the people, could not, inthe nature of; made by the people and of that about to be made by 
things, depend so much upon his peculiar fitness for/the house of representatives, with a great deal of 
that office, as upon the management of partizans! frankness and feeling. With the former he expressed 
among the canaille, and the possession of some shining! himself gratified—the poll that had been made for 
excellence, calealated to captivate the passions of the! him was honorable, and he was thankful for the confi- 
lower order of politicians, which constitutes the elec-| dence which the people had reposed—he could never 
ve strength, not only oflegislative bodies, but of the; forget it: but there was no assumption of merit in 
whole nation. | himself that he deserved it—it was the people’s own 

“* Would to God!” said the general, “it were other-| business, and they had done as-they pleased. He then 
wise. Ie whose breast glows with a pure amor pa-| expressed himself after the following manner: He 
‘ria, and, in all his political relations, acts according-| had no doubt but that a large portion of the citizens 
ly, will seldom be exalted by his fellow citizens. In| would be satisfied with the choice about to be made, 
tue first place, it requires no small share oi address) and he seemed to think it most probable that it would 
and perseverance to make one’s selfa prominent ob-! devolve cn Mr. Adams. He further observed that 
jectin the public eye. This once effected, he may/ many, in his opinion,* were unpleasantly situated, 
“ride in the whirlwind and direct the storm.” But secing that they were compelled to act either against 
wnobtrusive merit is always too meritorious tobe sought, Mr. Adams or himself—but that this was a matter of 
vy the vulgar, or to go, itself, beg¢ing for public ho-} small importance compared with an adherence to the 
Nors. Whilst this state of things exists, you may be / provisions of the coxstitution, and the prompt and 


eo ae space between order and anarchy, in! harmonious election of a president, which now be- 
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longed to the representatives of the states. It was 
well, he said, that persons should differ in opinion, that 
truth might be the more certainly ascertained—but, 
he added, with that earnestness and foree which is 
peculiar to him, we should always recollect that, in main- 
taining our own opinions, we naturally grant the right to 
others of supporting theirs, or lose every pretension to re- 
publicanism: and he further remarked, it was a matter 
of small moment to the people who was their presi- 
dent, provided he administered the government right- 
fully. 

Opinions like these were familiar to gen. Jackson. 
No doubt, circumstanced as he was, he desired to be 
elected—and who should not? but it would not be an 
easy thing to make one believe that either he or Mr. 
Adams could have descended to any act of meanness, 
or dirty intrigue, to have obtained that most bonor- 
able station. His whole conduct, after the election, 
was stamped with a magnanimity as distinguished 
as the moderation of his successful competitor has 
been remarkable: and those who ought to be the 
best acquainted with the facts, certainly believe that 
there is a great deal of good feeling existing between 
ihe parties just named. They were competitors, ri- 
vals, if you please, but not enemies. 

The time has nearly arrived when a dispassionate 
history of the late election may be written, with a 
hope that the various circumstances that attended it, 





“H.” and which is now travelling about, a Sinbad- 
story. This officer of the southern army may be as~ 
certained when Ireach Nashville; and, when he is, it 
is quite probable, he will be found to be some tool 
who has sold his signature. 

Iam very certain that, at Washington, Pa. in No- 
vember last, I saw no individual, a former officer 
with me; andI am also equally certain, that I have 
never, in my life, uttered any such sentiments as are 
ascribed to me in that letter. They are a fabrication 
from beginning to end. Neither general Call, nor 
Mr. Donnelson, who were with me, recollects any 
such individual. They well remember that I arrived 
at Washington, Pa.in the evening, much indisposed, 
and departed early the next morning. 

Washington, [Penn.] seems to be a fatal place: it 
will be recollected by you that sundry reports grew 
out of my meeting there, last year, gov. Edwards; 
while, as I came back, Mr. “H.” was there. You 
may be assured, however, that the inhabitants of that 
place have nothing to do with these tales; they che- 
rish no hypocrites; nor do they countenance those 
miserable attempts against my character. The citi- 
zens there have treated ne with the utmost attention 
and kind feeling. 


Your friend, ANPREW JACKSON. 





Ovr rivers. The legislatures of New York and 





from first to last, will be dispassionately considered; 
and, believing that I have some knowledge of the 
principles which influenced many things that happen- 
ed, as well as of the events that occurred, it is my 
design to review the whole business at large—with 
an assurance that I shall be able to convince, at least 
myself, that, however individuals may have been dis- 
appointed, the people of the United States have much | 
reason to congratulate themselves on the peaceful 
efliciency of their constitution. And it ishigh time 
that vituperation should stop. The election is over— 


——— 


| 


Pennsylvania, alive to the subject of internal improve- 
ment generally, are acting to improve the navigation 
of their rivers. The majestic Hudsoncarries the tide 
170 miles above New York—more than twice the 
length of any European river, though it runs through 
a mountainous district. For 142 miles out of the 170, 
and to the city of Hudson, it is navigable by the larg- 
est ships—but, at the ‘“‘Overslaughs,”’ about ten miles 
below Troy, (at which the sloop navigation ends), 
by deposites of sand, in consequence of the meeting 
of the current and the tide, as at a contending point, 





the principles on which it was sustained and decid- 
ed, are legitimate subjects for discussion—but the 


. ex { 
calling of hard names can only produce injury at home, 


and Jessen our respectability abroad. 

Let us not wantonly depreciate the character of 
our greatmen. Their reputation is national property. 
Kings can make nobles as fast as they please—a dozen 
ata batch; but such men as Messrs. Adams, Jackson, 
Clay, Crawford and Calhoun, cum multus aliis, are not 
to be made by kings! We may approve or disapprove 
of either of them for the presideney, or any other 
particular office; but they are an honor to our coun- 


try, and every good man is bound to defend them so) 


far as he can, consistently with the superior duty 
which he ewes to the republic. Letall such be closely 
watched—let their conduct be carefully examined; 
but let us not abuse them on slight grounds, or con- 
demn them without decided evidence of wilful wrong. 
Their well-earned popularity should not be breathed 
away by the whispers of too ardent partizans; and it 
ought always to be present in our minds, that “truth is 
a victor without violence.” If the government is well 


administered, according to the terms of the constitu- | 
lion, it is no matter whether A. B. or C. is at the head 


of it; and the people, in general, can feel very little 
interest if D. E. or F. have been disappointed or not, 
as to the offices which they expected to obtain, 
through the success of their particular favorite. 

=r_ Since the preceding was in type, we have met 
with the following—and should, thereupon, have left 
out the whole article, but for the reason that some 
may, hereafter, be curious to know what was said, as 
coming from “Mr. 1.” 
Extract of a letter from general Andrew Jackson to 

maj. John H. Eaton, dated 
Wheeling, Va. March 23, 1825. 

Dean sin: Ihave this moment received your letter 

of the 17th inst. enclosing 4 conversation with Mr. 


it frequently happens that the large steam boats and 
'sloopsare detained. A canal is thought of to relieve 
_ the navigation of this difficulty; but, at present, 9,000 
| dollars a year, for three years, have been appropriat- 
_ed to ascertain what can be done by excavations. 
| The legislature of Pennsylvania has appropriated 
| thirty thousand dollars for improving the navigation 

of the Susquehannah river, from York Haven to Nor- 
thumberland, The steam boat, which is building at 
| Baltimore, to ply upon this noble stream, between the 
points just named, is nearly finished. 

It is believed that the Delaware may be made navi- 
gable for small vessels or steam boats to Milford, iu: 
Pike county, which is only a few miles distant from 
the line between Pennsylvania and New York, in 
which last named state, the Delaware, as well as the 
Susquehannah, rises. The adjacent country is rich 
in timber and minerals; and the legislature seems re- 
solved that a market shall be opened for them. 

Tue Creeks. It appearsthat the excitement among 
the Creeks, on account of the late treaty, are, by 
no means, so great as rumor has represented it to be: 
and the prospect is that they will settle down quietly. 





Sercire. A large quantity of specie lately arrived 
at Alvarado, from England, on account of the Joan 
made to Mexico—and now we see thata British fri- 
gate has arrived at Havana, with 700,000 dollars, from 
Tampico. The bankers sent it} out, and the mer- 
chants are fetching it back. 





Tur Nortru Carorwa 74. The officers attached 
to this noble vessel, (which has just sailed for the 
Mediterranean), are, 1 eommodore, 2 captains, 10 
lieutenants, 1 surgeon, 4 acting surgeons’ mates, ! 
purser, 1 chaplain, 17 midshipmen and 1 acting do.; 
| 1 master, boatswain, gunner, carpenter and sail- 
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maker; 1 commodore’s secretary, and 2 captain’s 
clerks, and 1 schoolmaster; 1 captain and 2 lieuts. 
of marines—and 3 supernumerary lieuts. Rodgers 
ig the commodore, and Patterson and Morgan the 
captains. It is expected that she will not return un- 
til after a three years cruise. 





“Motner Briratn.’? We insert an account of a 
feast at New York, in honor of the late conclusive 
victory in Peru, and give the speech of the British 
consul prefatory to the toast which he offered on 
that occasion, being one of the invitéd guests. The 
tone Of it is very different from that which, but a 
short time ago, was too common to Englishmen, 
when speaking of us and our country; and even yet 
we have much to condemn in the conduct of some of 
them, who cannot suppose, or, at least, will not ad- 
mit, that there is any good thing belonging to us or 
the Jand that we live in. But we believe that the 
British people, in general, have lost their relish for 
the miserable stuff with which pretended tourists 
through the United States supplied them—notwith- 
standing the ‘Quarterly Review” and ‘Courier,” 
and other publications, which exhibit a brutal de- 
yotion to kings and priests, still persevere in abusing 
us. However, we can laugh at such things now. 
They are like the stale and oft-repeated jests of ‘‘the 
clown” to a rope-dancer, and worth no more. All 
Europe knows what we are, and appreciates what we 
shall be;—and it is envy, mixed with fear, that yet 
gives some small currency to the lies which vagrant 
Cnglishmen have manufactured about us. These 
folks are becoming unfashionable even at home, and 
the time is not far distant, perhaps, when the veriest 
“John Bull” that lives, will begin to believe that the 
people of the United States really walk on two feet, 
and eat and drink and sleep, and dwell in houses, 
pretty much like himself! | 

A work has lately appeared called ‘John Bull in 
America, or the new Munchausen.”” The well known 
Mr. Paulding is supposed to be the author; and his ob- 
ject is toshew the stupidity asd falsehood of the Bri- 
tish tourists, some of whose publications are but one 
remove behind the laughable absurdities which he has 
prepared as flowing from one of them. We adda 
few extracts from this work for the amusement of our 
readers, and to shew that the children of the ‘“‘daugh- 
ter” are able to meet those of the ‘“‘mother”’ in quiz- 
cing, as Well ason the mountain wave or in the field. 

Extracts from “John Bull in America.” 

On the seventeenth day, from losing sight of Old 
England, we made land at Cape Hatteras, which 
‘orms the eastern point of Beston bay, which we en- 
tered just before sun-set; and being favored with a 
(ine fair wind from the north,came up to the wharf 
in about two hours from entering the capes. Com- 
ing up, we saw the famous sea-serpent, but he was 
nothing to those 1 had frequently seen in the Serpen- 
tine, so called from its abounding in these articles. 
Being very anxious to go on shore, I desired one of 
the sailors to call a hack, which very soon arriving, 1 
ordered the fellow to drive me to the best hotel in the 
place; accordingly he put me down at the Mansion 
{louse hotel, kept by William Renshaw, a place of 
reat reputation throughout the United States. The 
icllow charged me a quarter of a dollar, which is 
‘wice as much as I should have paid in London! 
Being determined not to be imposed upon, I appealed 
‘othe landlord, who assured me it was all right—so I 
paid him, after giving himself and his horses a hearty 
inaledietion. 

The first thing that struck me, was the vast dispro- 
portion of negroes in the streets and every where 
else. Imay aflirm, with perfect veracity, that nearly 
one-half the inhabitants of Boston are black. Each 
‘t hese poor creatures has a white man always stand- 
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a man’s arm, with which he beats the poor slave for 
his amusement. [assure you I have seen, I may say, 
a thousand instances of this kind of a morning. 
There is hardly a slave here that has not his head 
covered with scars, and bound up with a handker- 
chief, and almost every step you take, you perceive 
the stains of blood upon the pavement, which, I am 
assured, by governor Hancock himself, is that of the 
negroes. I have seen a lady of the first distinction 
here, walking the Mall, as it is called, with a stout 
black fellow behind her, and occasionally amusing 
herself with turning round and scratching his face till 
it is covered with blood; the Mallis a place of about 
an acre, covered with dust, with a few rotten elms, 
and a puddle in the centre. Even the little children 
here are initiated into human blood almost as soon 
as they are able to walk; and the common amuse- 
ment of young persons, is to stick pins in the black 
attendants, while every body has a little negro, of 
about his own age, to torture for his pastime. 

The blacks here, as I was assured by his excellency 
the governor, whose name is Hancock, have but one 
meal a-day, which is principally potatoes, and fare 
little better than the miserable Irish or English pe- 
santry athome. The governor told me a story of a 
man who tied his black servant naked to a stake, 
in one of the neighboring cane-brakes, near the city, 
which abound with a race of moschetoes that bite 
through aboot. Here he was left one night, in the 
month of December, which is a spring month in this 
climate, and the next morning was found stone dead, 
without adrop of blood in his body. I asked if this 
brutal tyrant was not brought to justice? The go- 
vernor shrugged up his shoulders, and replied that 
he was now a member of congress! 

To an Englishman, who is only accustomed to see 
white men in a state of slavery and want, it is shock- 
ing to see black ones in a similar situation. My 
heart bled with sympathy for the wrongs of this in- 


jured race,and I could not suffieiently admire the 


philanthropy of the members of the holy alliance, 
who have lately displayed such a laudable compase 
sion for the blatks. 

Next to the continual recurrence of these disgust- 
ing exhibitions of cruelty, the most common objects 
seen in the streets of Boston, are drunken men, 
women and children. I was assured by the mayor, 
Mr. Phillips, one of the mostcharitable and philan- 
thropic men in the state of Maine, that, on an ave- 
rage, every third person was drunk every day, by nine 
o’clock, in the morning. The women, however, 
don’t get fuddled, he tells me, till after they have 
cleared the breakfast table, and put the rooms to 
rights, when they set to and make merry with the 
young children, not one in ahundred of whom ever 
see the inside of a school or achurch. The conse- 
quences of this mode of life are, that the whole of 
the people exhibit a ruddy complexion, and what ap- 
pears, at first sight, to be a strong muscular figure; 
gut, on a close examination, the roses will be found 
to be nothing more than what is called grog-blossoms, 
and the muscular appearance only bloated intempe- 
rance. 

Religion is, if possible, in a worse state than litera- 
ture, manners or morals. There is not a single 
church in Boston, nor any religious exercises on 
Sunday, except in a few school rooms. Iam assured 
it is the custom, allover New England, as well asin 
the states of Newburyport and Pasquotank, to spend 
the Sabbath like every other day in the week, ex- 
cept that they put on clean clothes, a thing never 
thought of,even among the most fashionable ladies, 
except on that occasion. 

Boston is a terrible place for fevers and agues. 
Every one of the inhabitants, except the slaves, is 
afllicted with them in the spring and autumn, as sure 


og over him, witha large club, about the thickness of!as the leaves appear in the former and fall in the lat- 
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ter. The consequence is, that they look like somany) ‘‘Whatever parliament may do, they cannot stop 
ghosts without fiesh or blood; and, if you go into the | the course of knowledge and improvement! The 
shops, you may hear the money jingling in ths poe- | American government has possessed itself, through its 
kets of the shop-keepers, by the mere force of habit, | minister, of the improved mode of constructing and 
even if the poor man should happen, at that moment, | making rail-roads, and there can be no doubt of 
to be free from the ague, or ‘“‘shake,”’ as they call it. | their immediate adoption throughout that country.” 
Besides this, they have earthquakes ¢ anc inunda- 
we three times a weck,if not more. After the} Conrorations. The editor of the Globe and Eme- 
rthquake, generally comes an inundation, which |rald, published at New York, well observes—‘‘Every 
dactetiys all the crops for hundred of miles round, and | time we are informed of the granting ofa charter, we 
covers the country so, that the tops of the trees and | faney we hear one cannon shot, at least, rattling 
chimneys just appear above the water. This is suc- | through the foundation of our political edifice.” 
ceeded by a fog so thick, that persons are lost in the | A majority of the New York assembly seem to 
streets of Bost: on, and wander about several days, ‘have had a similar notion—for the general bank*bill has 
without being able to find any of the houses. This is | been rejected, 68 to 43. 
the origin of the phrase, ‘I guess,”? so universal in — 
New FE ‘neland; for these fogs are so common, that | Tfayri. Many letters, from the free blacks who 
one-half of the time, people are obliged to “guess” at | left the United States to take up their residence in 
what they are about. Hence, too, ‘the half pint of | Hayti, have been published. They all agree on these 
whiskey, which every man takes in the morning, the | points—that the promises made to them have been 
first thing he does alter getting up, is called an anti- performed, that those who a:e sober and industrious 
i ogmatic. | have good prospects of living well and of acquiring 
| property, and that such as are intemperate and lazy 
A creat roan, from the Hudson river to Lake Erie, | will be no better off in Hayti than in the United 
is projected im New York. The distance 300 miles |States. It appears that they have perfect liberty to 
--the supposed cost $500,000. The means of the | return, on refunding the money which their emigra- 
state are ample; and, no doubt, the work will be ac- | tion cost the government. The emigrants collected 
complished. A joint committee of the senate and | at Samana amount ‘o 350, and they have already or- 
assembly have reported favorably of it, and say-- ganized a Sunday school. They also raised $300 for 
“Prom a careful and deliberate review of all the facts | the purpose of procuring bibles and other books foi 
aud considerations connected with this subject, the | the use of their children. 
committee are decidedly of opinion, that the strongest |. 
motives of policy, as well as of justice, combinetore-}| Mancuesrer. There are about thirtg thousand 
commend the proposed. measure, of constructing a} power looms in the district immediately surrounding 
state road from the Hudson river to lake Erie, to the | Manchester, England, which give employment and 
favorable consideration of the legislature; and that | | subsistence to more than fico hundred thousand persons: 
a discreet and equitable distribution of the public | and these 200,000, on account of materials used, and 
bounty to that section of country, by which its citizens | food, &c. consumed, direct/y employ at least as maby 
niay be enabled to. participate in the benefits of our | persons more. 
munificent of system of internal improvements, wil | 
have an important tendency to increase the popula-| New Yorx. The commerce of this city is even 























lion, and to augment the wealth and resources of the |yet most rapidly increasing. During the 48 hours, 


state.” which ended at 12 o’clock on the lith ult. eighty-thre: 
— vessels arrived there from sea—many of them large 
Ram-ways. It is supposed that upwards of seventy ,ships; and the cargoes of the whole were valued at 
millions of dollars have already been invested in stocks | lo millions of dollars. 
for the making of ratl-ways in England! The*‘*Grand | 
Western,” “Northern” and “Junction” companies,}| Kentucky. The number of students in the Tran- 
have, ti ether, stocks amounting to 7,500,000 pounds sylvania university is four hundred; of whom 207 are 
aterting! The consumption of iron and coal, in from Kentucky, 44 from Tennessee, 33 from Alaba- 
consequence of these projects, may well be called | ma, 22 from Ohio, 17 from Virginia, 16 from Missis- 
pro-di-gi-ous; and the amount of money thrown into | sippi, 14 from Louisiana, 13 from South C arolina, 10 
circulation by them will materially benefit the labor- | from Missopri, and the remainder from 10 other 
ing poor. istates and countries. Of the whole number of stu- 
‘Ao English writer, on the subject of rail-roads, cal- |dents, 234 are in the medical class, 30 in the law 
culates that, to form a mile of single road, 184 tons |class, 41 in the senior, and 33 in the junior class. 
16 cwts. of iron will be required; in th manufacture The following note is appended to the recapitulation 
of which, 757 tons I3 ewt. of coal will be used. He!of numbers: 
supposes that, to make all the proposed rail-roads,| ‘The number from abroad is 438 more than we had 
there will be required 8,142,316 tons coal; and te} last year, and still greater in relation to any preced- 
maintain them, 2,363, 606 tons annually. He con- |i 





‘ingyear. The prospectsof the university never were 
siders that such a demand for coal must raise its price | as flattering, and never were the benefits of education 
even at the outset, and that it will increase rapidly | and of good morals as extensively diffused by it as at 
every year, until the price of steam will cause the | present.” 
charge for carriage to be raised to so high a rate, as —— 
to make the existing channels of conveyance the; Outo. The Olio Sentinel states that, from a repor' 
cheapest. prem to congress by thc U. S. bank, it appears that 
Itis calculated that, upon rail-ways enjoying the ad- | the debt due “said bank, in the state of Ohio, in De- 
vantage of considerable traflic, merchandise will be canes last, amounted to $2,931,965 $9. The debts 
conveyed at the rate of about two pence per ton per Owing by the citizens of Ohio to the state banks, are 
mile, and each passenger at a cost of little more than | estimated, after deducting the amount of stock paid 


a half penny per mile. tit 1, to be $1,000,000-—w hich h, added tothe amount due 
b- The London Courier, in det tailing the advantages ‘to the United States bank, as above, makes the 9° 
of rail-rosds, upon the locomotive steam engine princi- | gregate of $3,934,965 80—and adding the one million 


ple, co. tains a remark re lative to Mr. Rusu, our pre- lowing to the general government for land, makes the 


sen t minister In Lond nN, and whe is Seon to returuas sum total of 4 934, 465 Si , due by Oh: io to banks apd 
secretary of the treasury: land offices 
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InpIANA. By a report reeently laid before the 
house of representatives of Indiana, by the auditor of 
the state, it appears that the quantity of first rate land 
in that state is estimated at 207,534 acres; that of 
second rate, at 1,454,178 acres; third rate, 1,012,799 
acres. The number of polls is 34,061. This report 
does not include any portion of the new purehase. 





Support OF THE Poor. The system for the support 
of the poor, has, in Salem, Mass. attained pretty near 
to the point of perfection; the whole expense of 
that branch of the municipal administration having 
dwindled down to $64 85. Under the wise manage- 
ment of the overseers, the earnings of the paupers 
have defrayed all the rest of their subsistence. In| 
their report the overseers observe: 

“The farm, under the superintendence of Mr. Up- 
ton, has been improved, during the past year, much 





more than in any preceding year, since the com-| 


mencement of the establishment; and, generally, the | 
concerns of the alms-house are in a more promising 


condition than they have been at any former time | 
since the present board have been entrusted with this | 





department of the economy of the town.” | 


Ironore. The Vermont Gazette states, that an ex-| 
tensive bed of iron ore has been discovered in Dor- | 
set, near Manchester north line. The quality is such , 
that a horse shoe has been wrought, in a black-smith’s | 
lire, directly from the ore. 

This discovery throws some light on the subject of | 


the contemplated canal from the head waters of the | 


Battenkill to the Hudson river. 
| 
Power. An English chemist has proposed to use | 
an air-vacuum, in place of steam, for machinery. It! 
goes upon the well known fact, that a sudden com- | 
bustion produces a sudden consumption of a portion | 
of the air, and the heat, thus rapidly produced, causes 
a great expansion of the remaining portion of the air, | 
and, of course, a great exhaustion in a closed vessel. 
The principle has been reduced to practice—ma- | 
chines have been invented—and there is little doubt, 
but that they will answer admirably for raising water 
from coal mines—and in all places where fuel is} 
very abundant and cheap. | 
A company is forming in France, for the establish- | 





ment of vessels on the canals and rivers of that coun- 
try, the wheels or paddles of which are stated to be} 
set in motion by powerful air pumps, the action of | 
which is continued by the action of the paddles. | 
Great secrecy had been observed as to this «inven- | 
tion; but the modein which the machinery is first set | 
into action issaidto be by a powerful wheel, almost | 
Without friction, which, although capable of produc- 
ing an impulse equal to a forty horse power, is con- 
tinued in motion by one person. 

The Albany Argus says—‘Among the improve- 
ments of the present age, scientific gentlemen speak | 
highly of an invention in mechanics, the result of 
much Jabor and study, by Mr. 7. W. Story, of the 
city of New York. The more immediate application | 
of the mechanical agent, of which Mr. Story 1s the in- | 
ventor, is to steam engine machinery, supplying, as it 
does, the loss of the power of the piston, incident to 
the use of the crank: but the application of itis as 
extensive as the introduction of that principle, to 
mills, machinery and mechanism of every descrip-_ 
tion. It is described to us as obviating ail the objec-. 
tions which Mr. Fulton had to the crank and shackle- | 
rod; and as being always regular in motion, as well as 
equal in power. The irregular leverage of the crank 
is said to be entirely avoided; the fly-wheel is ren-/ 
dered useless; it changes backwards and forward | 
with the facility of the crank; passes the centres | 
either way, at the command of the engineer, per force, | 
Without any auxiliary aid: andit can be turned either 





A ea 
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forward or backwards, without stopping the engine that 
impels it. The ingenious inventor, we understand, 
has offered, through gov. Clinton, the gratuitous use 
of the invention to the people of this state. 








LATE ELECTION or PREsiDENT. To the editor of the 
Mount Sterling (Ky.) Spy: 
Washington, February 10, 1825. 

Dear sir: hasten to inform you that, on yesterday, 
Mr. Adams was elected president of the United States 
on the first ballot. The aggregate vote for each can- 
didate was as follows—Adams 13 states, Jackson 7, 
Crawford 4. Eight of the members from Kentuck 
voted for Adams, and four for Jackson. Those four 
were Mr. Moore, Mr. Wickiiffe, Mr. Uenry and Mr. 
J.T. Johnson. ifall the delegation had voted for Jack- 
son, Adams would still have been elected It was 
impossible to get 13 states to vote for Jackson, and 
many reasons of great weight concurrrd in satisfying 
the majority of the members from Kentucky, that it 
was best, under all circumstances, to take Adams at 
once, seeing that they would have to do so finally, or 
prevent an election altogether. My own opiniv n was 
founded on the facts as I knew them to exist, and upon 
considerations referable to the general interests of the 
union, and of the western states as a part of it. Apart 
from personal feeling, it was as clear a case as I ever 
had before me, and there is nota doubt on my mind, 
that | was right in the vote which I gave. I shall 
send on a true statement of facts, and a faithful ac- 
count of all the circumstances connected with the 
election, including every thing which concerns my- 
selfas amember ofthe house. You may expect these 
details at the end of the session; and when they are 
fully and fairly laid before the people of the district, 


I have every reason to believe they will approve of 


the course I have thought it my duty to take. I shall 
also give a history of the shameful persecution got 
up by George Kremer against Mr. Clay. 

Davip TRIMBLE. 





Cuba. By the following decree, it will appear 
that the legilimacy of Spain is about to be introduced 
into Cuba, by.the establishment of a “military com- 
mission” to hear and judge offences of private per- 
sons! 

Decree of the governor of Havana. 

In the ever faithful city of Havana, on the 4th of 
March, 1825, his excellency, senor don D. H. D. 
Vives, knight grand cross of the royal American 
order of Isabella, the catholic governor of the place 
of Havana, (&c. &e. &e.) makes known, that his 
majesty, being always interested in the prospe- 
rity, and in the relicity and tranquility of his faithful 
vassals, the inhabitants, in order to preserve them 
from the horrors and the ruin produced by the dis- 
quictude which has prevailed in his American do 


' minions, has determined to provide, by a royal order, 


communicated by the ministry of war, dated on the 
23d of November last, that, in conformity with the 
royal decree of the 13th of January, 1$24, a military 
commission shall be established, formed of persons 
entirely confided in by his excellency, which shall 
hear and judge the offences of those who, either by 
arms, writing publications, or any other means, shall 
declare themselves enemies to the legitimate rights 
of the throne, or partizans of the constitution pub- 
lished in Cadiz in March, 1812; also of those who. in 
public papers, speak against the sovereignty of his 
majesty, or in favor of the abolished constitation, or 
those who scduce, or aid in seducing others, to form 
any party, to promote tumults which affect the pub- 
lic tranquility, of what nature or pretext soeve> they 
may be: further, that the commission shall extend its 
authority to the cognizance of causes concerning rob- 
bers and evil-doers, who may be apprehended in the 
roads or country houses, by royalist volunteers or 
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other troops, whose commander shall deliver them | while, in Scotland, during that period, not above three 
to the president of the military commission, accord- | or four failures vf the kind occurred, and those only 
ing to the forms prescribed by the said decree: for | in banks constituted according to the English system. 
the fulfilment of which, he has ordered and does or- | And “the true cause of the difference is to be found 
der that the said military commission shall be estab-|in the nature of their respective banking establish- 
jished, by naming don Louis Michelena for president; | ments; the Scotch banks being joint stock com- 
for members, colonels Gascue, Arango and Valder-| panies, while the English banks are private con- 
rama, and lieutenant colonels Garcia, de la Paz and | cerns.” [Nat. Gaz. 
Fuero; for assessor, Suares; for fiscals, captains de — 

la Madriz, Castellanos, Rosere and lieutenant Sey-| From Scottanp. The Greenock Chronicle of the 
del; and for secretaries, sub. lieutenants Baltanas, | 10th ult. per the Mentor, contains the most import- 
Angel, Betancour and Jutian Angel: and in order | ant passages of gov. Clinton’s message to the legis- 
that the decree may take effect, that the president, | lature; which, it says, ‘‘are interesting and gratifying, 
members, assessor, fiscals and secretaries, shall be |full of hope and promise for the advancement of 
instructed, by means of the official document, with a| human nature. What a mass, (says the editor), of 
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q certified copy of the present, and of the royal order | literary rubbish, of the De Lolme school, has been 
BE ix and decree referred to. exploded by the progress of the United States.” 
' i This decree shall be printed in the Diario, &c. &e. 
4 &c. Francis Dionisio Vives. . 
ve nt. M. de la Torrey Cardenas, Secretary. Woot. The first export of wool from England, for 
‘ two centuries, took place in December last; fifty 
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Trinipav. We have been favored, by a senator of bags of pe een oe € se a ~ sce 
the United States, with the following authentic state- 3 e export of wool has been prohibited tor two hun- 
ment of the population, production and consumption, hgh in cp until epee rege of ow 
| of the island of Trinidad, in the West Indies. nt, when a Dill Was passed allowing the export o 
ed Population. Whites, 3,340; colored persons, 13,392; weal ge i yr open = a re of weed tag 3 per 

oH Indians, 900; Chinese, 20; slaves, 23,227. pound; under this act the above export taox place. 
e? Average crop. Sugar, 24,000 hogsheads; rum, {dmerican Farmer. 
Vi ay cogent pn age Ey = 0008s) Port WINE Oporto, Jan. 5—The number of pipes 
ounds; coffee, 2 ounds. NE. » JAN, S— pes 
haiaaiion. Of flour per no 16,500 barrels— of wine exported from this place to foreign countries, 
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: equal to 48 barrels per day.—[ Nat. Int. during the last year, was 26,724; of which 19,968 to 
ie me England, 5,293 to Buenos Ayres, 643 to North Ame- 
{ | A New 15LAnp has been discovered in the Southern | Ti¢a, 238 to Cayenne, 138 to Russia, 120 to Bengal, 90 


ocean—lat. 15 31 S.and long 176 11 E. Itisentire- | 0 Holland, 72 to Hamburg, 43 to Denmark, 36 to 


Jy composed of Java, and appears to be well inhabited | Gibraltar, 24 to Sweden and the Baltic, 11 to Prus- 
by people, who never, until now, saw a white man. | S!3, 7 to Newfoundland, $ to Spain, 2 to France, | to 
All the males are reported to have their little fingers | G&00a, 1 to Trieste. 


cut off at the second joint on the left hand; and the 


women wear only a small covering round their Sovtn American states. A great dinner was given 
bodies. . “a ' ' | at New-York on Monday, Jast week, in honor of the iM 


victory in Peru, which sealed the independence oi 


Sovrnery sea. Captain Weddel, of the British South America. It was got up in the best style, and 
navy, whose account of his recent voyage towards the | 2 ery numerous and highly respectable company was 
south pole is in the press, after passing through an | Present. Among the invited guests, were several of- 
extensive barrier of icelands, about fifty miles broad, | ficers of the navy of the United States, and the British 
commencing in the latitude of 68°, on the 20th of , consul. After dinner, the following taasts were drank: 
k. February, 1823, actually reached the high latitude of | Columbus—he gave a new world to liberty. 

. seventy-four degrecs fifteen minutes, south. Here, with} George Washington. 
yery clear weather, he was astonished to find thatnot| Bolivar and his fellow patriots. 
a single piece of field-ice, and only fourice-islands, | . The events we celebrate—practical triumphs of 
were in sight, even as far as the eye could reach from | “¢ rights of man. : 
the mast-head. The state of the sea in this high The holy alliance of America—its object freedom 
southern latitude must excite wonder in the minds of | 20t tyranny. 
i geographical inquirers; who, since the unsuccessful | General Sucre—second ta Bolivar, but first in the 
) attempt of captain Cook to advance beyond the se- | elds of Ayacucho. ; 
? venty-first degree, have considered these regions as|__ The people of Spain—may they take a lesson on 
4 impenetrable. The lateness of the season, and many the science of government from their American chi 
concurrent circumstances, compelled captain Weddel | 2te”- 
to take advantage of a strong southerly wind tore-; After the regular toasts had been drunk, genera! 
turn homewards. He gave to this part of the ocean, | Swift rose and stated, that invitations had been sen‘ 
the name of The sea of George the fourth.—{Nat. Gaz. | to several of the principal men of the United States, 
| whom circumstances had prevented from attending, 
a Ancient rott. The biblical world is at present) but who, in their answers, had expressed common 
t occupied in the investigation of a Hebrew roll of | feelings in relation to the glorious event celebrated. 
great antiquity, found in a vessel captured by the! Among other letters received, were one from gene- 
, Greeks; which roll has recently been brought to this | ral Jackson and another from Mr. Calhoun, contait 
7 country. The enormous sum of 12501. is asked for | ing toasts, which those distinguished gentlemen beg: 
this relic. Half that amount is said to have been of- | ged to offer to the company, and general Swift, afte! 
fered for it by an eminent Hebrew capitalist. This ' reading the letters, proposed as the toast of general 
sacred scroll ought to be deposited amongst the He- | Jackson:— _. 
brew bibles in the extraordinary collection of the Bolivar—Blessed by the same divinity that guided 
duke of Sussex —{ London Morning Chronicle. our revolutionary struggles, he has given freedom anc 
—-- ‘independence to his country. May he resign hs 
Bank Faitcre. We find, bythe London Quarterly! commission to the people as the only legitimate 
Review, that no less than 273 banks had commissions| source of power, and therchy be associated wilt 
of bankruptcy issued against them, from 1791 to 1818,' our immortal Washington 
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This toast was drunk with three cheers, as was also 
the following toast from Mr. Calhoun: 

The natives of America, united by the sacred bond 
of liberty and equality—may their peace and liberty 
be eternal. 

Letters were also read from Mr. Crawford and 
xov. Clinton, conveying their apologies for not being 
able to attend. 

Mr. Buchanan, the British consul, being called on 
for a toast, rose and addressed the president in the 
following words: 

Permit me to observe, sir, that I deem the honor 
of beinga guest upon this occasion among one of the 
most gratifying circumstances connected with my 
official station. Much has been stated as to revolu- 
tions and their happy consequences in this assembly 
this evening; but there is another I cannot omit this 
opportunity to notice, which, even a few years back, 
seemed more unlikely and less expected by many, 
than these great changes we are thus happily met to 
celebrate; and permit me to add, one in which the 
prosperity of both is deeply interested. Need I men- 
uon the revolution in sentiment and feelings, which I 
rejoice to bear my testimony to, as having arisen be- 
tween our respective governments, which is fast 
spreading among all classes, and which I earnestly 
hope may settle down into permanent friendship. 
it may be asked, what has the growth of good feelings 
between England and the United States to do with 
the celebration of the recent victories which have 
broughtus thus together? I will not say, go ask at 
Madrid, at Paris, at Vienna, or at St. Petersburgh— 
though there their importance might be discovered,— 
but I would direct any inquirer to go to the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, pass along the Andes, on to 
Cape Horn, thence from the Oronoco to Colombia— 
and who are they within these vast limits that do not 
see, in the friendship of the lion of old England and 
the eagle of these United States, a shield to guard 
their struggle for the firm establishment of their in- 
dependence? Yes, sir, who docs not perceive the 
force of the observation, attributed to Mr. Canning, 
when adverting to the happy consequences of these 
good feelings, ata dinner at Liverpool, ‘‘mother and 
daughter against the world?” 

From whence, sir, has this proud eminence of ‘‘mo- 
ther and daughter” arisen, and wherein does it con- 
sist? 

Certainly not from superior powers of body or 
mind, or from personal courage, patient endurance 
of toil, or superiority of climate; no, sir: for who sur- 
passes France in arts, science and military fame? 
what pepole are more endued with chivalrous brave- 
ry than the Spaniard? what people brave death in 
the field with more unmoved courage than the Ger- 
man? what Russian ever received his death wound in 
his back? what then, sir, is it? Sir, it is in the pre- 
dominance of religious and commercial liberty. | 
would just add, that it is my earnest hope, that “mo- 
ther and daughter” may, ere long, exhibit a perfect 
example to the new empire in the south, in these fun- 
damental pillars of national independence, prosperity 
and glory. With this expression of my feelings upon 
this glorious occasion, 1 beg leave to give— 

The mother and daughter—oblivion to the past, 


with increase and perpetuity of harmony for the fu- 
ture. 


Mr. Cambreleng made an appropriate reference to 
the liberal remarks of the British consul, and gave 


; Magna charta—The first charter of human free- 
om, 


By Mr. Blunt. That freedam, which man holds 
by the charter of his Creaior. 


By Mr. Tucker. South America—May her liberty 
be as permanently established as her Andes, and pure 
a3 the snow on their summit. 


$$ TT 


| By Mr. S. Price. The recognition of the indepen- 
dence of South America by England—The highest 
tribute to the best principles of her own constitution. 

By Mr. ©. C. Cambreleng. The common cause— 
may the influence of public opinion secure to all na- 
tions rational and constitutional law. ; 

By Mr. Rathbone. The sun of liberty which has 
risen in the Andes—may its beams be reflected from 
the Alps and the Pyrennees. 


a 


Mr. Clay’s Address. 


FROM THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF THE 28TH ULT.. 
To the people of the congressional district composed of the 

counties of Fayette, Woodford, and Clarke, in Ken- 

tucky. 

The relations of your representative and of your 
neighbor, in which I have so long stood, and in which 
I have experienced so many strong proofs of. your 
confidence, attachment and friendship, having just 
been, the one terminated, and the other suspended, | 
avail myself of the occasion, on taking, I hope a tem- 
porary, leave of you, toexpress my unfeigned grati- 
tude for all your favors, and to assure you that I shall 
cherish a fond and funceasing recollection of them. 
The extraordinary circumstances in which, during 
the late session of congress, I have been placed, and 
the unmerited animadversions which I have brought 
upon myself, for an honest and faithful discharge of 
my public duty, form an additional motive for this 
appeal to your candor and justice. If, in the office 
which I have just left, I have abused your confidence 
and betrayed your interests, I cannot deserve your 
support in that on the duties of which I have now en- 
tered. On the contrary, should it appear that I have 
been assailed without just eause, and that misguided 
zeal and interested passions have singled me out asa 
victim, I cannot doubt that I shall continue to find, in 
the enlightened tribunal of the public, that cheering 
countenance and impartial judgment, without which 
a public servaut cannot possibly discharge, with ad- 
vantage, the trust confided to him. 

It is known to you, that my name had been pre- 
sented, by the respectable states of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Louisiana and Missouri, for the office of president, to 
the consideration of the American public, and that it 
had attracted some attention in other quarters of the 
union. When, early in November last, I took my de- 
parture from the district to repair to this city, the is- 
sue ef the presidential election before the people was 
unknown. Events, however, had then so far trans- 
pired as to render it highly probable that there would 
be no election by the people, and that I should be 
excluded from the house of representatives. It be- 
came, therefore, my duty to consider, and to make 
up an opinion on, the respective pretentions of the 
three gentlemen that might be returned, and, at that 
early period, I stated to Dr. Drake, one of the profes- 
sors of the medical school of Transylvania universi- 
ty, and to John J. Crittenden, esq. of Frankfort, my 
determination to support Mr. Adams in preference 
to gen. Jackson. I wrote to Charles Hammond. esq. 
of Cincinnati, about the same time, and mentioned 
certain objections to the election of Mr. Crawford, 
(among which was that of his continued ill health,) 
that appeared to me almost insuperable. During my 
journey hither, and up to near Christinas, it remained 
uncertain whether Mr. Crawford or J would be re- 
turned to the house of representatives. Up to near 
Christmas, all ourinformation made it highly proba- 
ble that the vote of Louisiana would be given to me, 
and that I should, consequently, be returned, to the 
exclusion of Mr. Crawford. And, whilst that proba- 
bility was strong, I communicated to Mr. Senator 
Johnston, from Louisiana, my resolution not to allow 
my name, in consequence of the small number of 











votes by which it would be carried into the house, if 
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I were returned, to constitute an obstacle, for one 
moment, to an election in the house of representa- 
tives, 

During the month of December and the greater 
part of January, strong professions of high consi-, 
deration, and of unbounded admiration of me, were 
made to my friends, in the greatest profusion, by 
some of the active friends of all the returned candi- 
dates. Every body professed to regret, after I was 
excluded from the house, that I had not been return- 
ed toit. I seemed to be the favorite of every body. 
Describing my situation toa distant friend, I said to 
him, ‘‘I ain enjoying, whilst alive, the posthumous 
honors which are usually awarded to the venerated 
dead.’’ A person, not acquainted with human nature, 
would have heen surprised, in listening to these prai- 
ses, that the object of them had not been elected by 
general acclamation. None made more or warmer 
manifestations of these sentiments of esteem and ad- 
miration, than some of the friends of gemeral Jack- 
son, none were so reserved as those o* Mr. Adams; 
under an opinion, (as I have learnt, since the elec- 
tion), which they early imbibed, that the western 
vote would be only influenced by its own sense of 
public duty; and that, ifits judgment pointed to any 








kindness, I felt that I could no longer remain silent. 
A crisis appeared to me to have arisen in my public 
life. LTissued mycard. I ought not to have put in it 
the last paragraph, because, although it does not ne- 
cessarily imply the resort toa personal combat, it 


admits of that construction; nor will I conceal that 


sucha possible issue was within my contemplation. 1 
owe it to the community to say, that, whatever here- 
tofore I may have done, or, by inevitable circumstan- 
ces, might be forced to do, no man in it holds in 
deeper abhorrence than I do, that pernicious prac- 
tice. Condemned, as it must be, by the judgment and 
philosophy, to say nothing of the religion, of every 
thinking man, it is an affair of feeling about which 
we cannot, although we should, reason. Its true cor- 
rective will be found when all shall unite, as all ought 
to unite, in its unqualified proscription. | 
A few days after the publication of my card, ‘‘ano- 
ther card,” under Mr. Kremer’s name, was published 
in the Intelligencer. The night before, as I was vo- 
luntarily informed, Mr. Eaton, a senator from Ten- 
nessee, and the biographer of gen. Jackson, (who 
boarded in the end of this city opposite to that in 
which Mr. Kremer took™up his abode, a distance of 
about two miles and an half), was closeted for some 


other than Mr. Adams, nothing which they could do| time with him. Mr. Kremer is entitled to great credit 
would secure it tohim. These professions and mani-j| for having overcome all the disadvantages incident 
festations were taken by me for what they were, to his early life and want of education, and forced 
worth. 1! knew that the sunbeams would quickly dis- | his way to the hon»rable station of a member of the 
appear, after my opinion should be ascertained, and | house of representatives. Ardent in his attachment 
that they would be succeeded by a storm, although I| to the cause which he had espoused, gen. Jackson is 
did not foresee exactly how it would burst upon my | his idol, and of his blind zeal others have availed 
poor head. I found myself transformed from a can- | themselves, and have made him their dupe and their 
didate before the people into an elector for the peo-|instrument. I do not pretend to know the object of 
ple. I deliberately examined the duties incident to | Mr. Eaton’s visit to him. TI state the fact, as it was 
this new attitude, and weighed all the facts before; communicated to me, and leave you to judge. Mr. 
me, upon which my judgment was to be formed or} Kremer’s card is composed with some care and no 
reviewed. Ifthe eagerness of any of the heated par- | little art, and he is made to avow in it, though some- 
tizans of the respective candidates suggested a tardi- | what equivocally, that he is the author of the letter 
ness in the declaration of my intention, I believed |to the Columbian Observer. To Mr. Crowninshield, 
that the new relation, in which I was placed to the; a member from Massachusetts, formerly secretary of 
subject, imposed on me an obligation to pay some re-/the navy, he declared that be was not the author of 
spect to delicacy and decorum. |that letter. In his card he draws a clear line of se- 

Meanwile, that very reserve supplied aliment to| paration between my friends and me, acguitting 
newsp2per criticism. The critics could not compre-| them and undertaking to make good his charges, in 
hend how a man, standing as I liad stood towards the | that letter, only so far as 1 was concerned. The pur- 
other gentlemen, should be restrained, by a sense of; pose of this discrimination is obvious. At that time 
propricty, from instantly fighting under the banners | the election was undecided, and it was, therefore, 
of one of them, against the others. Letters were is-j as iaportant to abstain from imputations against my 
sued from the manufactory at Washington, to come | friends, as it was politic to fix them upon me. If they 
back, after performing long journeys, for Washington | could be made to believe that I had been perfidious, 
consumption. These letters imputed to “Mr. Clay | in the transport of their indignation, they might have 
and his friends a mysterious air, a portentous si-|been carried to the support of gen. Jackson. I re- 
lence,” &c. From dark and distant hints, the progress | ceived the National Intelligencer, containing Mr. 
Was easy to open and bitter denunciation. Anony-| Kremer’s card, at breakfast, (the usual time of its 
mous letters, full of menace and abuse, were almost distribution), on the morning of its publication. As 
daily poured in on me. Personal threats were com- | soon as IT reau the card, I took my resolution. The 
tmunicated to me, through friendly organs, and I was | terms of it clearly implied that it had not entered into 
kindly apprised of all the glories of village effigies | his conception to have a personal affair with me, and 
which awaited me. A systematic attack was simul- | I should have justly exposed myself to universal ridi- 
taneously commenced upon me, from Boston to}cule, if 1 had sought one with him. I determined to 
Charleston, with an object, present and future, |lay the matter before the house, and respectfully to 
which it was impossible to mistake. Noman, but my-|invite an investigation of my conduct. laccordingly 
self, could know the nature, extent and variety of; made a communication tothe house, on the same day, 
means which were employed to awe and influence! the motives for which I assigned. Mr. Kremer was 
me. I bore them, I trust, as your representative }in his place, and, when I sat dawn, rose and stated 
ought tohave borne them, and as became me. Then | that he was prepared and willing to substantiate his 
followed the letter, afterwards adopted as his own, | charges againstme. This was his voluntary declara- 
by Mr. Kremer, to the Columbian Observer. With | tion, unprompted by his aiders and abettors, who had 
its character and contents you are well acquainted. | no opportunity of previous consultation with him on 
When I saw thet letter, alleged to be written by ajthat point. Here wasan issue publicly and solemnly 
member of the very house over which I was presid-| joined, in which the accused invoked an inquiry into 
ing. who was so far designated as to be described as | serious charges against him, and the accuser professed 
belonging toa particular delegation, by name; & mem- jan ability and a willingness to establish them. A de- 
ber with whom i might be daily exchanging, at least, bate ensued, on the next day, which occupied the 
on my part, friendly salutations, and who was possi- | greater part of it, during which Mr. Kremer declared 
bly receiving from me constantly acts ofcourtesy and jto Mr. Brent, of Louisiana, a fyiend of mine, and to 
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Mr. Little of Maryland, a friend of gen. Jackson, as|spiracy, of which he was the organ. They advised, 
they have certified, “that he never intended to charge therefore, that he should make a retreat, and their 
Mr. Clay with corruption or dishonor, in his intended | adroitness suggested that, in an objection to that ju- 
vote for Mr. Adams as president, or that he had trans- | risdiction of the house, which had been admitted, 
ferred, or could transfer, the votes or interests of | and in the popular topics of the freedom of the press, 
his friends; that he, (Mr. Kremer), was among the | his duty to his constituents, and the inequality in the 
last men in the nation to make such a charge against | condition of the speaker of the house and a member 
Mr. Clay; and that his letter was never intended to | on the floor, plausible means might be found to de- 
convey the idea given to it.” Mr. Digges, a highly | ceive the ignorant, and conceal his disgrace. A la- 
respectable inhabitant of this city, has certified to | bored communication was accordingly prepared by 
the same declarations of Mr. Kremer. them, in Mr. Kremer’s name, and transmitted to the 
A message was also conveyed to me, during the | committee, founded upon these suggestions. Thus, 
discussions, through a member of the house, toascer- | the valiant champion, who had boldly stepped for- 
tain if I would be satisfied with an explanation which | ward, and promised, asa representative of the people, 
was put on paper and shown me, and which, it was | to‘‘cry aloud and spare not,” forgot all his gratuitous 
stated, Mr. Kremer was willing, in his place, to make. | gallantry and boasted patriotism, and sunk at onee 
1 replied that the matter was in the possession of the | into profound silence. 
house. I was afterwards told that Mr. Ingham, of| With these remarks, I will, for the present, leave 
Pennsylvania, got hold of that paper, put it in his him, and proceed to assign the reasons to you, to 
pocket, and that he advised Mr. Kremer to take no whom alone ] admit myself to be officially respon- 
step without the approbation of his friends. Mr. | sible, for the vote which I gave on the presidential 
Cook. of Hlinois, moved an adjournment of the house, | election. The first inquiry which it hehoved me 
on information which he received of the probability | to make was, as to the influence which ought to be 
of Mr. K’s making a satisfactory atonement, on the | exerted, on my judgment, by the relative state of the 
next day, for the injury which he had done me, which | electoral votes which the three rcturned candidates 
1 have no doubt he would have made, if he had been | brought into the house, from the colleges. General 
left to the impulses of his native honesty. The house | Jackson obtained 99, Mr. Adams 84, and Mr. Craw- 
decided to refer my communication to a committee, | ford 41. Ought the fact of a plurality being given to 
and adjourned until the next day to appoint it by bal- | one of the candidates to have any, and what, weight? 
jot. In the meantime Mr. Kremer had taken, 1! pre- If the constitution had intended that it should have 
sume, or rather there had been forced upon him, the | been decisive, the constitution would have made it 
advice of his friends, and I heard no more of the apo- | decisive, and interdicted the exercise of any discre- 
logy. A committee was appointed of seven gentle- | tion on the part of the house of representatives. The 
men, of whom not one was my political friend, but | constitution has not so ordained, but, on the contrary, 
who were among the most eminent members of the | it has provided, that, “from the persons having the 
body. I received no summons or notification from | highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of 
the committee, from its first organization to its final | those voted for as president, the house of representa- 
dissolution, but Mr. Kremer was called upon by it to | tives shall choose, immediately, by ballot, 2 president.” 
bring forward his proofs. For one mement be pleas- | Thus a discretion is necessarily invested in the house; 
ed to stop here and contemplate his posture, his rela- | for choice implics examination, comparison, judg- 
tion to the house and to me, and the high obligations | ment. The fact, therefore, that one of the three 
under which he had voluntarily placed himself. He | persons was the highest returned, not being, by the 
was a member of one of the most august assemblies | constitution of the country, conclusive upon the judg- 
upon earth, of which he was bound to defend the pu- | ment of the house, it still remains to determine what 
rity, or expose the corruption, by every consideration ; is the true degree of weight belonging to it? It has 
which ought to influence a patriot bosom. A most} been contended that it should operate, if not as an 
responsible and highly important constitutional duty | instruction, at least in the nature of one, and that, 
was to be performed by that asssembly. He had | in this form, it should control the judgment of the 
chosen, in an anonymous letter, to bring against its| house. But this is the same argument of conclusive- 
presiding officer, charges, in respect to that duty, of ; ness, which the constitution does not enjoin, thrown 
ihe most flagitious character. These charges com-|into a different but more imposing shape. Let me 
prehended delegations from several highly respectable | analyze it. There are certain states, the aggregate 
states. If true, that presiding officer merited, not | of whose electoral votes conferred upon the highest 
merely tobe dragged from the chair, but tobe expel-| returned candidate, indicates their wish that he 
Jed the house—he challenges an investigation into his | should be the president. Their votes amount in num- 
conduct, and Mr. Kremer boldly accepts the chal-} ber to ninety-nine out of the two hundred and sixty- 
lenge, and promises to sustain his accusation. The | one electoral votes of the whole union. These ninety- 
committee, appointed by the house itself, with the | nine do not, and cannot of themselves make the pre- 
common consent of both parties, calisupon Mr. Kre- | sident. If the fact of particular states giving ninety- 
mer to execute his pledge, publicly given in his proper | pine votes can, according to any received notions of 
place, and, also, previously given in the public prints. | the doctrine of instruction, be regarded in that light, to 
liere is the theatre of the alleged arrangements; this ; Whom are those instructions to be considered addres- 
‘lle vicinage in which the trial ought to take place. | sed? According to that doctrine, the people, who ap- 
V.very thing was here fresh in the recollection of the | point, have the right to direct, by their instructions, in 
witnesses, if there were any. Here all the proofs | certain cases, the course of the representative whom 
were concentrated. Mr. Kremer was stimulated by | they appoint. The states, therefore, who gave those 
every motive which could impel to action; by consis- ; ninety-nine votes, may, in some sense, be understood 
tency of character; by duty to his constituents—to his | thereby to have instructed their representatives in the 
country; by that of redeeming his solemn pledge; by | house to vote for the person on whom they were be~- 
his anxious wish for the success of his favorite, whose | stowed, in the choice of a president. But, mostclearly, 
interests could not fail to be advanced by supporting | the representatives, coming from other states, which 
Nis atrocgjous charges. But Mr. Kremer had now | gave no part of those ninety-nine votes, cannot be con- 
the benefit of the advice of his friends. He had no| sidered as having been under any obligation to surren- 
proofs, for the plainest of all reasons; beeause there | der their judgments to those of the states which gave 
was no truth in his charges. They saw that, to at-| the ninety-nine votes. To contend that they are 
tempt to establish them, and to fail, as he must fail, | under such an obligation, would be to maintain that 
tuthe attempt, might lead to an exposure of the con-!the people of one state have the right to instruet 
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the representatives from another state. It would be[{ regrets and sympathies, on account of it, was conchu- 
to maintain a still more absurd proposition, that, in a} Sive against him, to say nothing of other considéra- 
case where the representatives from a state did not| tions of a public nature, which would have deserved 
hold themselves instructed and bound by the will of | examination, if, happily, in that respect, he had been 
that state, as indicated in its electoral college, the re-; differently circumstanced. He had been ill near 
presentatives from another state were, nevertheless, | eighteen months; and, although I am aware that his 
instructed and bound by that alien will. Thus, the | actual condition was a fact depending upon evidence, 
entire vote of North Carolina, and a large majority | and that the evidence, in regard to it, which had been 
of that of Maryland, in their respective electoral col- | presented to the public, was not perfectly harmoni- 
Jeges, were given to one of the three returned candi- | ous, I judged for myself upon what I saw and heard. 
dates, for whom the delegation from neither of those | He may, and | ardently hope will, recover; but I did 
states voted. And yet the argument combatted, re-} not think it became me to assist in committing the exe- 
quires that the delegation from Kentucky, who do not} cutive administration of this great republic on the 
represent the people of North Carolina nor Maryland, | doubtful contingency of the restoration to health of a 
should be instructed by, and give an effect to, the in-| gentleman who had been so Jong and so seriously 
dicated will of the people of those two states, when | afflicted. Moreover, if, under all the circumstances 
iheir own delegation paid no attention to it. Doubt-| of his situation, his election had been desirable, I did 
less, those delegations felt themselves authorized to| not think it practicable. I believed, and yet believe, 
look into the actual composition of, and all other cir-| that, if the votes of the western states, given to Mr. 
cumstances connected with, the majorities which} Adams, had been conferred on Mr. Crawford, the ef- 
gave the electoral votes, in their respective states; | fect would have been to protract in the house the de- 
and felt themselves justified, from a view of the whole | cision of the contest, to the great agitation and distrac- 
ground, to act upon their responsibility and accord-| tion of the country, and, possibly, to defeat an elec- 
ing to their best judgments, disregarding the elec-) tion altogether—the very worst result, I thought, that 
toral votes in their states. And are the representa-| could happen. It appeared to me then, that, sooner 
tives from a different state not only bound by the will] or later, we must arrive at the only practical issue of 
of the people of a different commonwealth, but for-| the contest before us, and that was between Mr. 
bidden to examine into the manner by which the} Adams and general Jackson, and I thought that the 
expression of that will was brought about—an exa-j|carlier we got there, the better for the country and 
mination which the immediate representatives them- | for the house. 
selves feel it their duty to make? In considering this only alternative, I was not un- 
Is the fact, then, of aplurality to have no weight? | awareof your strong desire to have a western presi- 
Far from it. Here are} twenty-four communities, | dent; but I thought that I knew enough of your patrio- 
united under acommon government. The expres-|tism and magnanimity, displayed on so many occa- 
sion of the willof any one of themis entitled to the | sions, to believe that you could rise above the mere 
most respectful attention. It ought to be patiently | gratification of sectional pride, if the common good 
heard and kindly regarded by the others; but it can-| of the whole required you to make the sacrifice of 
not be admitted to be conclusive upon them. The) local partiality. I solemnly believed it did, and this 
expression of the will of the 99 out of 261 electors, | brings me to the most important consideration which 
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‘js entitled to very great attention, but that will can- | belonged to the whole subject—that arising out of the 


not be considered as entitled to control the will of | respective fitness of the only two real competitors, as 
the 162 electors, who have manifested a different | it appeared to my best judgment. In speaking of 
will: To give it such controling influence, would be, general Jackson, I] am aware of the delicacy and re- 
a subversion of the fundamental maxim of the re- | spect which are justly due to that distinguished citi- 
public—that the majority should govern. Thewillof|zen. It is far from my purpose to attempt to dispa- 
the 99 can neither be allowed rightfully to control | rage him. I could not do it if ] were capable of making 
the remaining 162, nor any one of the 162 electoral; the attempt; butI shall, nevertheless, speak of him as 
votes. It may be an argument, a persuasion, address- | becomes me—with truth. 1 did not believe him so 
ed to all, and to each of them, but it is binding and competent to discharge the various, intricate, and 
obligatory upon none. It follows, then, that the fact | complex duties of the office of chief magistrate as his 
of a plurality was only one among the various consi- | competitor. He has displayed great skill and bravery 
derations which the house was called upon to weigh, | asa military commander; and his renown will endure 
in making up its judgment. And the weight of the , as long as the means exist of preserving a recollection 
consideration ought to have been regulated by the ex-| of human transactions. But, to be qualified to dis- 
tent of the plurality. As between gen. Jackson and charge the duties of president of the United States, 
Mr. Adams, the vote standing in the proportions of 99!the incumbent must have more than mere military 
to 84, it was entitled to less weight; as between the | attainments—he must bea sraresman. An indivi- 
general and Mr. Crawford it was entitled to more, the ; dual may be a gallant and successful general, an 
vote being as 99 to 41. The concession may even be | eminent Jawyer, an eloquent divine, a learned phy- 
made that, upon the supposition of an equality of pre- | sician, or an accomplished artist; and, doubtless, the 
tensions between competing candidates, the prepon- | union of all these characters in the person of a chief 
derance ought to be given tothe fact of a plurality, | magistrate would be desirable; but noone of them, 

With these views of the relative state of the vote, | nor all combined, will qualify him to be president, 
with which the three returned candidates entered the | unless he superadds that indispensable requisite of 
house, I proceeded to examine the other considera-, beingastatesman. Far from meaning to say, that it is 
tions which belonged to the question. For Mr. Craw- | an objection to the elevation, to the chief magistracy, 
ford, who barely entered the house, with only four | of any persen, that he is a military commander, if 
yotes more than one candidate not returned, and up-, he unites the other qualifications, I only intend to say 
on whose ease, therefore, the argument derived from | that, whatever may be the success, or splendor of his 
the factof plurality, operated with strong, though not | military aehievements, if his qualification be only mi- 
decisive force, I have ever felt much personal regard. | litary, that is an objection, and I think a decisive ob- 
But I was called upon to perform a solemn public | jection to his election. If general Jackson has ex- 
duty, in which my private feelings, whether of affec- | hibited, either in the councils of the union, or in 
tion or aversion, were not to be indulged, but the} those of his own state,orin those of any other state 
good of my country only consulted. It appeared to me | or territory, the qualities of a statesman, the evidence 
that the precarious state of that gentleman’s health, | of the fact has escaped my observation. It would 


sthough I participated with his best friends, in all their} be as painful, as it is unnecessary to reeapitulate 
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some of the incidents, which must be fresh in your 
recollection, of his public life. But! was greatly de- 
ceived in my judgment if they proved him to be en- 
dowed with that prudence, temper and discretion, 
which are necessary for civil administration. It was 
in vain te remind me of the illustrious example of 
Washington. There was, in that extraordinary per- 
son, united a serenity of mind, a cool and collected 
wisdom, a cautious and deliberate judgment, a per- 
fect command of the passions, and, throughout his 
whole life, a familiarity and acquaintanee with busi- 
ness and civil transactions, which rarely character- 
ize any human being. No man was ever more deep- 
ly penetrated than he was, with profound respect for 
the safe and necessary principle of the entire subor- 
dination of the military tothe civil authority. I hope 
i dono injustice to general Jackson, when say, that 
Icould not recognize, in his public conduct, those at- 
tainments for both civil government and military com- 
mand, which cotemporaries and posterity have alike 
unanimously concurred in awarding, as yet, only to the 
father of his country. 1 was sensible of the grati- 
tude which the people of this country justly feel to- 
wards general Jackson for his brilliant military ser- 
vices. But the impulses of public gratitude should 
be controled, it appeared to me, by reason and dis- 
cretion, and I was not prepared blindly to surrender 
myself to the hazardous indulgence of a feeling, how- 
everamiable and excellent that feeling may be when 
properly directed. It did not seem to me to be wise 
or prudent, if, as I solemnly believed, general Jack- 
son’s competency for the office was highly question- 
able, that he should be placed in a situation where 
neither his fame nor the public interests would be ad- 
vanced. Gen. Jackson himself would be the last man 
to recommend or vote for any one for a place, for 
which he thought him unfit. I felt myself sustained by 
his own reasoning in his letter to Mr. Monroe in which, 
speaking of the qualifications of our venerable Shelby 
for the department of war, he remarked: “I am com- 
pelled to say to you, that the acquirements of this wor- 
thy man are not competent to the discharge of the mul- 
tiplied duties of this department. I, therefore, hope 
he may not accept the appointment. Iam fearful, if 
he does, he will not add much splendor to his present 
well earned standing asa public character"? Such 
was my opinion of general Jackson, in reference to 
the presidency. His convictions of governor Shelby’s 
unfitness, by the habits of his life, for the appointment 
of secretary of war, were not more honest nor stron- 
ger than mine were of his own want of experienee, 
and the necessary civil qualifications to discharge the 
duties of a president of the United States. In_his 
elevation to this office, too, I thought, I perceived the 
establishment of a fearful precedent; and I am mistak- 
en in all the warnings of instructive history, if I 
erred in my judgment. Undoubtedly there are other 
and many dangers to public liberty, besides that which 
proceeds from military idolatry; but I have yet to ac- 
quire the knowledge of it, if there be one more peri- 
jous or more frequent. 

Whether Mr. Adams would or would not have been 
may choice of a president, if I had been left freely to 
select from the whole mass of American citizens, was 
not the question submitted to my decision. ‘had no 
such liberty: but I was circumscribed, in the selec- 
tion I had to make, to one of the three gentlemen, 
whom the pegpte themselves had thought proper to 
present to the house of representatives. Whatever 
objections might be supposed to exist against him, 
still greater appeared to me to apply to his competitor, 
Of Mr. Adams, it is but truth and justice fo say, that 
he ishighly gifted, profoundly learned, and long and 
greatly experienced in public affairs, at home and 
abroad. Intimately conversant with the rise and pro- 
gress ofevery negotiation with foreign powers, pend- 
ing or concluded; personally acquainted with the cs- 
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pacity and attainments of most of the public men of 
this country, whom it might be proper to employ in 
the public service; extensively possessed of much of 
that valuable kind of information, which is to be ac- 
quired neither from books nor tradition, but which 
is the fruit of largely participating in public affairs: 
discreet and sagacious, he would enter on the duties 
of the office with great advantages. I saw in his 
election the establishment of no dangerous example. 
I saw in it, on the contrary, only conformity to the 
safe precedents which had been established in the in- 
stances of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison and Mr. Mon- 
roe, who had respectively filled the same office from 
which he was to be translated. 

A collateral consideration of much weight was de- 
rived from the wishes of the Ohiv delegation. A 
majority of it, during the progress of the session, 
made up their opinions to support Mr. Adams, and 
they were communicated to me. They said, ‘Ohio 
supported the candidate who was the choice of Ken- 
tucky. We failed in our common exertions to se- 
cure hiselection Now, among those returned, we 
have a decided preference, and we think you ought 
to make some sacrifice to gratify us.””» Was not much 
due to our neighbor and friend? 

I considered, with the greatest respect, the resolu- 
tion of the general assembly of Kentucky, requesting 
the delegation to vote for general Jackson. That re- 
solution, it is true, placed us in a peculiar situation. 
Whilst every other delegation, from every other state 
in the union, was left, by its legislature, entirely free 
to examine the pretensions of all the candidates, and 
to form its unbiassed judgment, the general assembly 
of Kentacky thought proper to interpose and to re- 
quest the delegation to give its vote to one of the can- 
didates, whom they were pleased to designate. I 
felt a sincere desire to comply with a request, enianat- 
ing from a source so respectable, if I could have done 
so consistently with those paramount duties which 1 
owed to you and the country. But, after full and 
anxious consideration, I found it incompatible with 
my best judgment of those duties, to conform to the 
request of the general assembly. The resolution as- 
serts, that it was the wish of the pecple of Kentucky, 
that their delegation should vote for the general. It 
did not inferm me by what means that body had ar- 
rived ata knowledge of the wish of the people. I 
knew that its members had repaired to Frankfort be- 
fore I departed from home to come to Washington. 
I knew their attention was fixed on important local 
concerns, well entitled, by their magnitude, exclu- 
sively to engross it. No election, no general ex- 
pression of the popular sentiment had occurred since 
that in November, when electors were chosen, and, 
at that, the people, by an overwhelming majority, had 
decided against general Jackson. I could not see 
how such an expression against him, could be inter- 
preted into that of a desire for his election. If, as is 
true, the candidate whom they preferred, were not 
returned to the house, it is equally true, that the state 
of the contest, as it wbebers itself here to me, had 
never been considered, discussed and decided by the 
people of Kentucky, in their collective capacity. 
What would have been their decision on this new 
state of the question? I might have undertaken to 
conjecture, but the certainty of any conclusion of 
fact, as to their epinion, at which I could arrive, was 
by no means equal to that certainty of conviction of 
my duty, to which I was carried by the exertion of 
my best and mostdeliberate reflections. The letters 
from home, which some of the delegation received, 
expressed the most epposite opinions, and there was 
not wanting instances of letters, from some of the 
very members who had voted for the resolution, ad- 
vising a different course. 1! received, from a highly 
respectable portion of my constituents, a paper, 
instructing me as follows:—‘We, the undersigned 




















voters in the congressional district, having viewed 
the instruction or request of the legislature of Ken- 
tucky, on the subject of choosing a president and vice 
president of the United States, with regret, and the 
said request or instruction to our representative in 
congress from this district, being without our know- 
ledge or consent; we, for many reasons, known to 
ourselves, connected with so momentous an occasion, 
hereby instruct our representative in congress to vote, 
on this occasion, agreeably to his own judgment, | 





servation which is called for by the address is the 
place of its publication. That place was in this city, 
remote from the centre of Pennsylvania, near which 
Mr. Kremer’s district is situated, and in a paper 
having butavery limited, if any, circulation init. The 
time is alsoremarkable. The fect that the president 
intended to nominate me to the senate for the office 
which I now hold, in the course of afew days, was 
then well known; and the publication of the address 
was, no doubt, made less with an intention to com- 


and by the best lights he may have on the subject, | municate information to the electors of the ninth 


with, or without the consent of the legislature of | congressional district of Pennsylvania, than to affect 
Kentucky.” This instruction came both unexpected | the decision of the senate on the intended nomina- 
and unsolicited by me, and it was accompanied by} tion. Of the character and contents of that address 
letters, assuring me that it expressed the opinion of | of Messrs. George Kremer & Co. made up, as it is, of 
a majority of my constituents. 1 could not, there-| assertions, without proof, of inferences, without pre- 
fore, regard the resolution as conclusive evidence of | mises, and of careless, jocose and quizzing conversa- 
your wishes. tions of some of my friends, to which I was no party, 
Viewed, as a mere request, as it purported to be, the | and of which] had never heard, it is not my intention 
general assembly, doubtless, had the power to make |tosay much. It carried its own refutation, and the 
it. But, then, ‘vith great deference, I think it was) parties concerned sawits abortive nature the next 
worthy of serious consideration, whether the dignity ; day in the indignant countenance of every unpre- 
of the general assembly ought not to have induced it| judiced and honorable member. In his card, Mr. 
to forbear addressing itself, not to another legislative | Kremer had been made to say, that he held himself 
body, but to a small part of it, and requesting the| ready to “prove, to the satisfaction of unprejudiced 
members, who compose that part, ina case which the | minds, enough to satisfy them of the accuracy of the 
constitution had confided to them, to vote according | statements which are contained in that letter, to the 
to the wishes of the general assembly, whether those | ertent that they concern the course of conduct of H. Clay.” 
wishes did or did not conform to their sense of duty. | The object for excluding my friends from this pledge 
I could not regard the resolution as an instruction;| hasbeen noticed. But now the election was decided, 
for, from the origin of our state, its legislature has | and there no longer existed a motive for discriminat- 
never assumed nor exercised the right to instruct! ing between them and me. Hence, the only state- 
the representatives in congress. I did not recognise’ ments that are made, in the address, having the sem- 
the right, therefore, of the legislature to instruct me. | blance of proof, relate rather to them than to me; and 
I recognised that right only when exerted by you. the design was, by establishing something like facts 
That the portion of the public servants, who madeup | upon them, to make those facts re-act upon me. 
the general assembly, have no right to instruct that! Of the few topies of the address upon which I shal} 
portion of them who constituted the Kentucky de-| remark, the first is, the accusation, brought forward 
légation in the house of representatives, is a proposi- | against me, of violating instructions. If the accusa- 
tion tooclear to be argued. The members of the ge- tion were true, who was the party offended, and to 
neral assembly would have been the first to behold, whom waslamenable? IfI violated any instructions, 
as a preswinptuous interposition, any instructien, if' they must have been yours, since you only had the 
the Kentucky delegation could have committed the right to give them, and to you alone was I responsible. 
absurdity to issue, from this place, any instruction to, Without allowing hardly time for you to hear of my 
them to vote, in a particular manner,on any of the; vote, without waiting to know what your judgment 
interesting subjects which lately engaged their atten- was of my conduct, George Kremer & Co. chose to 
tion at Frankfort. And although nothing is further | arraign me before the American publie as the violator 
from my intention than to impute either absurdity or | of instructions which I was bound to obey. If, in- 


- presumption tothe general assembly, in the adoption stead of being, as you are, and I hepe always will 


of the resolution referred to, Lmust say that the dif- | be, vigilant observers of the conduct of your public 
ference between an instruction, emanating from them | agents, jealous of your rights, and competent to pro- 
tu the delegation, and from the delegation to them, is | tectand defend them, you had been ignorant and 
not in principle, butis to be found only in thedegree | culpably confiding, the gratuitous interposition, as 
of superior importance which belongs to the general , your advocate, of the honorable George Kremer, of 
assembly. the ninth congressional district in Pennsylvania, 
Entertaining these views of the election on which | would have merited your most grateful acknowledg- 
if was made my duty to vote, I felt myself bound,in | ments. Even, upon that supposition, his arraignment 
the exercise of my best judgment, to prefer Mr.| of me would have required for its support one small 
Adams; and 1 accordingly voted for him. I should | circumstance, which happens not to exist, and thatis, 
have been highly gratified if it had not been my duty | the fact of your having actually instructed me to vote 
to vote on the occasion; but that wes not my situa-! according to his pleasure. 
tion, and [did not choose to shrink from any re-| The relations in which Istood to Mr. Adams, con- 
sponsibility which appertained to your representa- | stitute the next theme of the address which I shal! 
tive. Shortly after the election, it was rumored that; notice. Iam described as having assumed “a posi- 
Mr. Kremer was preparing a publication, and the | tion of peculiar and decided hostility to the election 
preparations for it which were making, excited much | of Mr. Adams,” and expressions towards him are 
expectation. Accordingly, onthe 26th February, the | attributed to me, and which fF never used. I am 
address, under his name, to the “‘electors of the ninth | made also responsible for ‘‘pamphlets and essays of 
congressional district of the state of Pennsylvania,” | great ability,’ published by my friends in Kentucky, 
made its appearance inthe Washington City Gazette. | in the course of the canvass. The injustice of the 





No member of the house, Iam persuaded, believed | principle of holding me thus answerable, may be test- 


that Mr. Kremer wrote one paragraph of that address, 
or of the plea, which was presented to the committee, 
to the furisdiction of the house. Those who coun- 
celled him, and composed both papers, and their pur- 
poses, were just as well known as the author of any 
report from a coramittee tothe house. The first ob- 





ed by applying it to the case of general Jackson, in 
reference to publications issued, for example, from 
the Columbian Observer. That I was not in favor 
of the election of Mr. Adams, when the contest was 
before the people, is mostcertain. Neither was I in 
favor of that of Mr. Crawford or gen. Jackson. That 
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j ever did any thing against Mr.Adams, or either of 
the other gentlemen, inconsistent with a fair and 

honorable competition, I utterly deny. My relations 
to Mr. Adams have been the subject of much mis- 

conception, if not misrepresentation. I have been 
stated to be under a public pledge to expose some ne- 
farious conduct of that gentleman, during the negotia- 

tion at Ghent, which-would prove him to be entirely 
unworthy of public confidence; and that, with a 
knowledge of his perfidy, 1, nevertheless, voted for 
him. If these imputations are well founded, I should, 

indeed, be a fit object for public censure; but if, on 
the contrary, it shall be found that others, inimical ; 
both to him and to me, have substituted their own | 
interested wishes for my public promises, | trust that 

ihe indignation, which they wouid excite, will be | 

turnedfrom me. My letter, addressed to the editors 
of the Intelligencer, under date of the 15th November, 
1822, is made the occasion for ascribing to me the 

promise and the pledge to make those treasonable 
disclosureson Mr. Adams. Let that letter speak for 
itself, and it will be seen how little justification there 
isfor such an assertion. It adverts to the controversy 
which had arisen between Messrs Adams and Rus- 
sell, and then proceeds to state that, ‘‘in the course | 
of the several publications, of which it has been the | 
eceasion, and, particularly, in the appendix to a pam- 
phlet which had been recently published by the hon. 
John Quincy Adams, I think there are some errors, | 
(no doubt wnintentiona!), both as to matters of fact | 
and matters of opinion, in regard to the transactions 
at Ghent, relating to the navigation of the Mississippl, 
and certain liberties claimed by the United States in 
the fisheries, end tothe part which I bore in those ltransac- 
tions. ‘These important interests are now well secur- 
ed”’—-An account, therefore, of what occurred in 
the negotiation at Ghent, on those two subjects, is 
not, perhaps, necessary to the present or future se- 
curity of any of the rights of the nation, and is only 
interesting as appertaining to its past history. With 
these impressions, and being extremely unwilling to 
present myself, at any time, before the public, | had | 
clmost resolved to remain silent, and thus expose my- | 
self to the inference of an acquiescence in the Cor-| 
reetness of al] the statements mad2 by both my col-| 
| 














learues—but I have, on more reflection, thought it 
may be expected of me, and be considered as a duty, | 
on my pati, to contribute all in my power towards a‘ 
full and faithful understanding of the transacQons re- 
ferred to. Under this conyiction,I will, at some fu- 
ture period, more propitious than the present to 
calm and dispassionate consideration, and when 
there can be no misinterpretation of motives, lay 
before the public a narrative of those transactions, 
as | understood them.” 

From even a careless perusal of that letter, itis 
apparent that the only taro subjects of the negotsations 
at Ghent to whieh it refers, were the navigation of 
of the Mississippi and certain fishing liberties; that) 
the errors, which I had supposed were committed, ap- 
plied to both Mr. Russell and Nir. Adams, though more 
particularly to the appendix of the latter; that they | 
were unintentional; that they affected myself princi- | 
pally; that I deemed them of no public importance, | 
as connected with the then, or future, security of any 
of the rights of the nation, but only interesting to its 
past history; that1 doubted the necessity of my offer- | 
ing to the public any account of those transactions; | 





and that the narrative which I promised was to be| 
presented at a season of more calm, and when there | 
could be no misinterpretation of motives. Although | 
Mr. Adams believes otherwise, I yet think there are | 
some unintentional errors in the controversial papers | 
between him and Mr. Russell. But I have reserved | 
lo myself an exclusive right of judging when I shall] 
execute the promise which I have made, and I shali| 
be neither quickéned nor retarded in its performance | 


— 


by the friendly anxieties of any of my opponents, 

If injury accrue to any one, by the delay in publish- 
ing the narrative, the public will not suffer by it. It 
is already known, by the publication of the British 
and American projets, the protocols, and the corres- 
pondence between the respective plenipotentiarics, 
that the British government made, at Ghent, a demand 
of the navigation of the Mississippi, by an article in 
their projet, nearly in the same words as those which 
wexe employed ir the treaty of 1783; that a majority 
of the American commissioners was in favor of ac- 
ceding to that demand, upon the condition that the 
British government would concede to us the same 
fishing liberties, within their jurisdiction, as was 
secured to us by the same treaty of 1783; and that 
both demands were finally abandoned. The fact of 
these mutual! propositions was communicated by me 
to the American public in a speech which I delivered 
in the house of representatives, on the 29th day of 
January, 1816. Mr. Nopkinson had arraigned the 
terms of the treaty of peace, and charged upon the 
war and the administration, the loss of the fishing 
liberties, within the British jurisdiction, which we 
enjoyed prior to the war. In vindicating, in my re- 
ply to him, the course of the government and the con- 
ditions of the peace, I stated: 

“When the British commissioners demanded, in 
their projet, a renewal to Great Britain of the right to 
the navigation of the Mississippi, secured by the treaty 
of 1783, a bare majority of the American commis- 
sioners offered to renew it, upon the condition that 
the liberties in question were renewed to us. He 
was not one of that majority. He would nottrouble 
the committee with his reasons for being opposed to 
the offer. A majority of his colleagues, actuated, he 
believed, by the best motives, made, however, the offer, 
cng it was refused by the British commissioners.” 

[See Daily Nat. Intelligencer, March 21st, 1816.} 

And what I thought of my colleagues of the majority 
appears from the same extract. The spring after the 
termination of the negotiations at Ghent, I went to 
London, and there entered upon a new and highly 
important negotiation with two of them, (Messrs. 
Adams and Gallatin), which resulted, on the 3d July, 
1815, in the commercial convention, which has been 
since made the basis of most of our commercial ar- 
rangements with foreign powers. Now, if I had dis- 


' covered, at Ghent, as lias been asserted, that either of 


them was false and faithless to his country, would I 
have voluntarily conmenced with them another nego- 
tiation? Further—there never has been a period, 
during our whole acquaintance, that Mr. Adams and 
I have not exchanged, when we have met, friendly 
salutations, and the courtesies and hospitalities of so- 
cial intercourse. 

The address proceeds to characterize the support 
which I gave to Mr. Adams as unnatural. The au- 
thors of the address have notstated why it is unnatural, 
and we are, therefore, left to conjecture their mean- 
ing. Is it because Mr. Adams is frem New England, 
and lam acitizen of the west? If it be unnatural in 
western states to support a citizen of New England, 
it must be equally unnatural in the New England 
states to supporta citizen of the west. And, on the 
same principie, the New England states ought to be 
restrained from concurrigg in the election of a citizen 
in the southern states, or the southern states from co- 


' operating in the election of aitizen of New England. 


And, consequently, the suppart which the last three 
presidents have derived from New England, and that 
which the vice pi -sident recently received, has been 
most unnaturally given. The tendency of such rea- 
soning would be to denationalize us, and to contract 


}every part of the union within the narrow selfish li- 


mits of its cwn section. It would be still worse: it 
would lead to the destruction of the union itself. 
Por. if it be unnatural in one section to support a 
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citizen in another, tlre union itself must be unnatural; 


the past, all that is bright and cheering in the future, 

must be unnatural. Happily, such is the admirable 

texture of our union, that the interests of all its parts | 
are closely interwoven. If there are strong points of | 
affinity between the south and the west, there are in- 

terests of not less, if not greater, strength and vigor, 

binding the west, and the north, and the east. 

Before I close this address, it is my duty, which 1. 
proceed to perform with great regret, on account of| 
the occasion which calls for it, to invite your atten- | 
tion toa Jetter addressed by general Jackson to Mr. | 
Swartwout, onthe 23d of February last. The names 
of both the general and myself had been before the 
American public, for its highest office. We had both 
been unsuccessful. The unfortunate have usually 
some sympathy for each other. For myself, 1 claim 
no merit for the cheerful acquiescence which I have 
given in aresult by which I was excluded from the 
house. I have belicved that the decision by the con- 
stituted authorities in favor of others, has been found- 
ed upon a conviction of the superiority of their pre- 
tensions. It has been my habit, when an election is 
once decided, to forget, as soon as possible, all the 
irritating circumstances which attended the preced- 
ing canvass. If one be successful, he should be con- 








tent with his success. If he have lost it, railing 
will do no good. I never gave gen. Jackson, nor his 
friends, any reason to believe that I would, in any 
‘ contingency, support him. He had, as I thought, no 
fs) public claim, and, I will now add, no personal claims, 
ry if these ought to be ever considered, to my support. 
No one, therefore, ought to have been disappointed ; 
or chagrined that 1 did not vote for him. No more} 
| than I was neither surprised nor disappointed, that; 
+. he did not, on a more recent occasion, feel it to be, 
: his duty to vote forme. After commenting upon a 
particular phrase used in my letter to judge Brook, 

a calm reconsideration of which will, I think, satisfy 
¥ ary person that it was not employed in an offensive 
scnse, if, indeed, it have anoilensive sense, the gene- 

ral, in his letter to Mr. Swartwout, proceeds to remark, 

‘ ‘‘no one beheld me seeking, through art or manage- 
| ment, to entice any representative in congress from 
| a conscientious responsibility to his own, or the wishes 
? of his constituents. No midnight taper burnt by me; 
no secret conclaves were held, nor cabals entered 
into, to persuade any one to a violation of pledges 
gtven, or of instructions received. By me no plans 
were concerted to impair the pure principles of our 
republican institutions, nor to prostrate that funda- 
mental maxim which maintains the supremacy of the 
people’s will. On the contrary, having never, in any 
manner, before the people or congress, interfered, 
in the slightest degree, with the question, my consei- 
ence stands void of offence, and will go quietly with 
me, regardless of the insinuations of those who, 
through management, may seek an influence not sane- 
tioned by integrity and merit.”” [am not aware that 
this defence of himself was rendered necessary by 
any charges brought forward against the general. 
Certainly I never made any such charges against him. 
r I will not suppose that, in the passages cited, he in- 
tended to impute to me the misconduct which he de- 

scribes; and yet, taking the whole context of his let- 
ter together, and coupling it with Mr. Kremer’s ad-! 
dress, it cannot be discutsed that others may suppose | 
he intended to refer to me. Lam quite sure, that if} 

he did, he could not have formed those unfavorable 
opinions of me upon any personal observation of my 

conduct made by himself; for a supposition that they 

were founded upon his own knowledge, would imply 

that my lodgings «nd my person had been subjected 

to a system of espionage, wholly incompatible with 

the open, manly, and houorable couduct of a gallant 

soldier. If he designed any insinuations against me 
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Journal. 


I must believe that he made them upon the informa- 


all our ties, all our glories, all that is animating in}-tion of others, of whom I can only say, that they have 


deceived his credulity, and are entirely unworthy of 
allcredit. I entered into nocabals; I held no secret 
conclaves; I enticed no man to violate pledges given 
or instructions received. The members from Ohio, 
and from the other western states, with whom I voted, 
were all of them as competent asI was to form an 
opinion on the pending election. The McArthurs and 
the Metcalfes, and the other gentlemen from the west, 
(some of whom have, if I have not, bravely “made 
an effort to repel an invading foe’’), are as incapable 
of dishonor as any men breathing; as disinterested, 
as unambitious, as exclusively devoted to the best in- 
terests of their country. It was quite as likely that 
I should be influenced by them, as that 1 could contre! 
their votes. Our object was not to impair, but to pre- 
serve from all danger, the purity of our republican 
institutions. And how I prostrated the maxim which 
maintains the supremacy of the people’s will, I am 
entirely at a Joss to comprehend. The illusions of 
the genera]’s imagination deceive him. The people of 
the United States had never decided the election in 
his favor. Ifthe people had willed his election, he 
would have been elected. It was because they had 
not willed his election, nor that of any other candidate, 
that the duty of making a choice devolved on the 
house of representatives. 

The general remarks: “Mr. Clay has never yet 
risked himself for his country. He has never sacri- 
ficed his repose, nor made an effort to repel an invad- 
ing foe; of course, his conscience assured him it was 
altogether wrong in any other man to lead his coun- 
trymen to battle and victory.’> The logic of this con-~ 
clusion is not very striking. Gen. Jackson fights 
better than he reasons. When have I failed to con- 
cur in awarding appropriate honors to those who, on 
the sea or on the land, have sustained the glory of 
our arms, if I could not always approve of the acts of 
some of them? It is true, that ithas been my misfor- 
tune never to have repelled an invading foe, -nor to 
have led my countrymen to victory. If I bad, 1 
should have left to others to proclaim and appreciate 
the deed. The general’s destiny and mine have led 
us in different directions. In the civil employments of 
my country, to which I have been confined, I regret 
that the little service which I have been able to render 
it, falls far short of my wishes. But, why tuis denun- 
ciation of those who have not repelled an invading 
foe, or led our armies to victory? At the very mo- 
ment when he is inveighing against an objection ta 
the election to the presidency, founded upon the ex- 
clusive military nature of his merits, does he not per- 
ceive that he is establishing its validity by proserib- 
ing every man who has not successfully fought the 
public enemy? * And that, by such a general proscrip 
tion, and the requirement of successful military ser- 
vice, as the only condition of civil perferment, the in- 
evitable effect would be the ultimate establishment 
of a military government. 

It the contents of the letter to Mr. Swartwout were. 
such as justly to excite surprise, there were other 
circumstances not calculated to diminish it. Of all 
the citizens of the United States, that gentleman is 
one of the last to whom it was necessary to address 
any vindication of general Jackson. tle had given 
abundant evidence of his entire devotion to the cause 
of the general. Hewashere after the election, and 
was one of a committee who invited the general to a 
public dinner, proposed to be given him in this place. 
My letter to judge Brooke was published in the pa- 
pers of this city on the 12th of February. The gene- 
rai’s note, declining the invitation of Mr. Swartwout 
and others, was published on the 14th in the National 
The probability, therefore, is, that he did 
not leave this city until after he had a full opportun:- 
ty to receive, tn a personal interview with the gene- 
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al, any verbal observations upon it which he might | 
have thought proper to make. The letter to Mr. 
Swartwout bears date the 25d of February. If re- 
ceived by him in New York, it must have reached 
him, in the ordinary course of the mail, on the 25th 
or 26th. Whether intended or notas a “‘private com- 
munication,” and not for the “public eye,” as alleg- 
ed by him, there is much probability in believing that 
its publication, in New York, on the 4th of March, 
was then made, like Mr. Kremer’s address, with the 
view to its arrival in this city in time to affect my no- 
mination to the senate. In point of fact, it reached 
here the day before the senate acted on that nomina- 
tion. 

Fellow-citizens, Iam sensible that, generally, a pub- 
lic officer had better abstain from any vindication of 
his conduct, and leave it to the candor and justice of 
his countrymen, under all its attending circumstances. 
Such has been the course which I have heretofore 
prescribed to myself. This is the first, as 1 hope it 
may be the last, occasion of my thus appearing before 
you. The separation which has just taken place be- 
tween us, and the venom, if not the vigor, of the late 
onsets upon my public conduct, will, 1 hope, be al- 
lowed, in this instance, to form an adequate apology. 
It has been upwards of twenty years since I first en- 
tered the public service. Nearly three fourths of that 
time, with some intermissions, I have represented the 
same district in congress, with but little variation in 
its from. During that long period, you have beheld 
our country passing through scenes of peace and war, 
of prosperity and adversity, and of party divisions, lo- 
cal and general, often greatly exasperated against 
eachother. I have been an actor in most of those 
scenes. Throughout the whole of them you have 
clung to me with an affectionate confidence which has 
never been surpassed. 1 have found in your attach- 
meut, inevery embarrassmentin my public career, the 
greatest consolation, and the most encouraging sup- 
port. § should regard the loss of it as one of the 
most afflicting public misfortunes which could be- 
fal me. That I have oftea misconceived your true 
interests is highly probable. That Ihave ever sacri- 
ficed them to the object of personal aggrandizement 
lutterly deny. And, for the purity of my motives, 
however in other respects | may be unworthy to ap- 
proach the Throne of Grace and Mercy, 1 appeal to 
the justice of my God, with all the confidence which 
can flow from a consciousness of perfect rectitude. 

Your obedient servant, ii. CLAY. 

Washington, 26th March 1825. 








FROM THE COLUMBUS (OHIO) GAZETTE. 


productions, common to a temperate climate, to a pro- 
portionate amount. This canal will unite, by a naviga- 
ble communication, the waters of the Ohio, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and their tributaries, with the great 
lakes: The former affording a steam boat navigation 
of 5000 miles, now navigated by 80 steam boats, com- 
municating with the Gulf of Mexico and the West In- 
dies: and the latter presenting an uninterrupted sloop 
or ship navigation, of 1200 miles, connected with the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, by the river of that name, and 
with the Hudson river, and city of New York, by 
means of the Erie canal. The Ohio canal may be 
considered as the last grand link in a chain of inter 
nal navigation, extending from New Orleans to New 
York. Through this canal will pass that commerce 
which always takes place between southern coun- 
tries, abounding in tropical productions, and the tem- 
perate and colder regions, which produce bread-stuffs 
and provisions, and are the seats of manufactories; a 
commerce similar, in extent and character, to that 
now carried on between the northern Atlantic states, 
and the southern states and West India islands. 

The Ohio canal also passes through a region, on the 
Muskingum and its branches, abounding in coal of an 
excellent quality, and which may be procured with 
the greatest ease. This mineral has nowhere been 
found in the extensive country bordering on the 
lake, in the western part of the rich and populous 
state of New York, nor in the extensive and fertile 
valley of the Scioto. Almost every acre, in these re- 
gions, destitute of coal, is susceptible of cultivation; 
and fuel, at no distant day, wil] become scarce and 
valuable. Inexhaustible quarries of gypsum are 
found on the bays and islands of lakes Erie and Hu- 
ron, and in the western part of New York. This, 
on the contrary, has never been found in the inte- 
rior of the state of Ohio. An extensive, profitable 
and highly advantageous commerce, in these articles, 
will unquestionably be carried on through the Ohio 
canal, in a few years after its completion. 

The Miami canal from Cincinnati to Dayton, which 
is about 67 miles in length, is located through a coun- 
try not surpassed in fertility by any onthe globe, and 
will become the channel of an extensive trade, which, 
with the hydraulic power created by its construction, 
cannot fail tg make it profitable to the state, as well 
as highly advantageous to the country through which 


| it passes. 


These canals are estimated to cost about 3,000,000 
dollars. The estimates have been made with the 
greatest care, from accurate surveys, by engineers 
who have had long experience in the actual construc- 
tion of the grand canal of New York, and the estimates 
may be relied on as correct. 


“The state, by a solemn Iecgislative act, has under- 





Summary view of the proposed canals in Ohio; the act 
authorizing their construction; the situation and } 
resources of the state; and its ability to accomplish 
the work. 

The Ohio canal, as located and established by the 
general assembly, is about three hundred miles iu | 
length, extending from the Ohio river, along the great 


taken to make these canals; and no doubt can be en- 
tertained of berability to doso. This great work is 
to be carried on by borvowing the money necessary 
for its accomplishment. The Joans are authorized 
by the legislature—commissioners are appointed with 
full power to negotiate these loans; manage the fund 
appropriated for the payment of the interest and the 


Seioto valley, northwardly, until it approaches within | final redemption of the principal, and to make all ne- 
about ten miles of Columbus, the seat of the state go- | cessary arrangements appertaining thereto. 


vernment, with which it is to be connected by a na- | 
vigable feeder; then, leaving the Scioto valley, it 
passes in a north eastwardly direction, across the 
country to the Muskingum river; thence, up that ri- | 
ver, and atong the valley of one of its branches, cros- 
Sing the summit between its head waters, and those 
Which fall into the lake, and continuing a northwardly 
direction down the valley of one of the latter streams 
to lake Erie. This canal will pass through the heart of 
the state, and through a country of uncommon fertility; 
capable, in its present state of partial settlement and 


To provide for the punctual payment of the inte- 
rest on the loans to be obtained, there are pledged 


(and appropriated—all the profits of the canals, and 


all grants and donations whigh* may be made in aid 
of the object—also 40,090 dollars out of the surplus 
1oneys how remaining in the state treasury—30,000 
dollars out of the revenues of the present year—a tax 
is levied on all the property in the state, taxable for 
state purposes, consisiing chiefly of real property, 
which, from year to year, shail be sufficient, together 
with the incame of the canals actually collected and 





cultivation, of producing, for exportation, more than 
‘Wo millions of buske!s of wheat, anuyally, and 
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paid over for the year previous, to pay the interest 
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tions of the madening quality to heal existing mad- 
ness!—but in Kentucky the majority appears to have 
been of the debtor class, and replevin and relief laws 
“of all sorts and sizes,” were to do what the “‘inde- 
pendent banks” had failed to accomplish! These 
were turned and twisted into every shape to meet 
different contingencies; and the obligation of con- 
tracts was put to scorn. But the judiciary inter- 
fered, and the judiciary must be destroyed; and, 
what could not be effected by impeachment, was to 
be brought about by a simple law. The old court of 
appeals was annihilated by the legislature, and a new 
court organized—and then the “relief” party thought 
themselves safe—yct now there are fio courts of ap- 
peal, each pretending to the same jurisdiction, so 
that, in fact, there is no present court at all: for which 
is the true court will have to be decided at some fu- 
ture period, in some way and manner that I (now 
not of. 
i Py the way, I forgot to mention in its proper place, 
| that after the “independent banks” had tumbled down, 
: 





wt and the replevin and relief laws would not pay off the 
1 people’s debts! the legislature made a mammoth bank 
Aa of the commonwealth, the bills of which, though a 
: ‘legal tender,” are passed in the very bank itself, at 
the rate of 50 cents in the dollar of their nominal 
ib value, in exchange for specie, or the bills of specie- 
i" paying banks!!! 
a Who are the parties to the relief or anti-relief mea- 
ae sures and paper banking in Kentucky, | know not. 
if I am really ignorant which of the parties has the 
present ascendency, or what either design to do. The 
gentlemen from that state with whom 1 have had the 
ah honor to converse, lave not expressed their feelings 
re to me as tothe local excitements that prevail therein; 
and hence I cannot be iniuenced by other than broad 
and general views of the subject atlarge. Hlearn, how- 
‘ “ever, that there are preatand furious contentions, and 
ba the public newspapers inform us of acts and counter 
acts withoutnumber, to sustain or destroy the existing 
system. My best wishes are with the latter—for, in 
my opinion, an act foe violent to cure the state of its 
diseases and restore the people to peace, can hardly 
be eommitted!—save a violation of the public faith, 
ld pledged as to the “bills of credit” issued by the bank 
at of the commonwealth. These bills, it is true, may be 
ee withdrawn in a few years; but the longer they are 
circulated at a depreciated value, the greater will 
be the amount of the evil caused by the establish- 
ment of that institution. Look at Ohio—she was 
as much vexed with a disgraced currency as Ken- 
tucky now is: when her banks “blew up,” the peo- 
ple, as if by common consent, refused to circulate 
re their paper—and the consequence has been, that the 
me hy currency of Ohio is as sound as that of any other 
Jae state; and industry and economy will soon make it 
: as “plenty” therein as it is elsewhere.* Cincinnati, 


---—— en ee ee 


*The manufaetories of Steubenville, especially the 
celebrated establishment of Messrs. B. Wells and 
company, who send to the Atlantic states many thou- 





ao 


' 


| late the greatest seat of paper-money manufactories 


in the west, is now without any of them—and yet, 
perhaps, the most growing and prosperous city in the 
west. But Kentucky, so abundant in personal cou- 
rage and generous feeling, wanted that moral cou- 
rage and plain sense of right which has distinguished 
and redeemed her flourishing neighbor. 

To enter upon a general argument about relief laws 
and banks, would occupy much more room than at 
present can be spared for an examination of them, 
and I shall simply remark—that nothing but extreme 
necessity, such as foreign invasion or domestic com- 
motion, ought to sanction any measure that interferes 
with the obligation of contracts—that interposes new 
difficulties in the way of a creditor pursuing his right,* 
or that grants new advantages to the debtor that he 
may avoid the accomplishment of his promises: and 
that banks are every where a curse, when resorted 
to by an agriculiural people, for ordinary borrowings 
of money. As to the former, I can give personal tes- 
timony, from long and mournful experience, pro and 
con, that there is much more to be feared from frau- 
dulent debtors than hard-hearted creditors—and for 
the best of all reasons, that the latter are more inte- 
rested in sustaining than in oppressing those who owe 
them: and in respect to the latter, the farmer who 
goes into bank, except on some special emergency, 
hardly ever gets out of it, unless by the sale of his 
property. The time lost in attending to his notes, 
together with the interest paid ou them, eats him up: 
and if not so, makes him a dependent being, though, 
by abstaining, he might have been an independent 
one—caring no more about ‘‘discount-day” than for 
the anniversary of Nebuchadnezzar’s birth. 

“Blessed is he who bringeth consolation!’ If what 
is told to me of the state of the public mind in Ken- 
tucky is true, there is a greater shew of feeling in that 
commonwealth than has caused the revolution of an 
empire. Indeed, it would seem that so much excite- 
ment could not exist in any other than a free state, 
surrounded by other equally independent but less agi- 





tated communities. Perhaps, there is nothing better 
calculated to shew the advantages which we derive 
from the confederation than the case now presented. 
A state may be shaken to its centre by conflicting opi- 
nions and interests, without at all affecting the gene- 
ral peace! It is always pleasant to find out fresh 


ee ee - SS 





ries—-one steam paper mill—two breweries—two 
copperas manufactories—one air foundry, in which 
are cast all kinds of hollow ware—one steam engine 
manufactory—one cotton and woollen machinery 
manufactory—two wool carding machines for coun- 
try work, one of whichis propelled by steam. These 
employ a large number of persons, and the food and 
materials consumed by them give Jife and spirit and 
“plenty” of moncy, because it circulates freely, to 
the whole district. Productive industry say be aided 
by banks—but banks, without the support of produe- 
live industry, will ever ‘make to themselves wings 








and fly away.” They dono more than handle and 


sand dollars’ worth of superior superfine cloths every | turn money—they make none. 


year and alarge amount in other woollen goods, more } 


What is said in general of Steubenville may be ob- 


effectually relieve the neighhorhood, than it would be| served of Pittsburg—which, perhaps, is the greatest 


relieved if all the [paper] banks in the world were lo- | manufacturing town in the United States, though } 
i cated in the district. It was these creations of value that | suffered dreadfully a few years ago, when a gener’ 
| enabled the banks at that place to maintain their| bankruptey seemingly threatened the nation, on a¢ 
credit during the wreck of such institufions in the | count of the enormous influx of British goods, impor' 
western country; and it is proudly mentioned in the ; ed for the express purpose of breaking down our in- 
“Herald,” that it was the “only town between Lan-| fant establishments. But Pittsburg is rapidly reco- 
easter in Pennsylvania, and the Mississippi, which! vering her former prosperity, and, though individuals 
could boast of two banks, sustained altogether by pri- | have been ruined, others are doing well and the sc- 
vate capital and credit.” Besides the great woollen | ciety is flourishing. 
manufxetory above alluded fo, which is called the *] mean as to past transactions. The laws between 
immediate neighborhood,os we jearn by the “Herald,” 
two steam flour miils—two steam cotton manufacto 


possibly, if the whole of them were done away, afic: 


“pride of the west,” there are, in Steubenville and its }debtor and creditor might be much amended; and 
| 
‘due warning, society would be the better for tt. 
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-easons for loving our system of government; no one 
can wish that it should be put to new trials—but every 
wood man will rejoice that its provisions and princi- 
oles are found adequate to every emergency that 
occurs. 


3( Since the preceding article was in type, I was 
alarmed by what seemed a cry for “relief,” in a very 
respectable Tennessee paper, the Knorville Enquirer; 
put, looking over the artiele, was happy to meet with 
ine words—‘Legislative interference cannot avail any 
shing’’--and, that there is ‘‘a way of escape without the 
aid of bank accommodations,” which is by an increas- 
edattention to the cultivation of the soil ’and increas- 
vd industry, in every respect, such as raising cotton 
and grain, rearing stock, &e. This is the true princi- 
nle on which the people should every where seek ‘‘re- 
jief’"—and, as diminutions in price follow the su- 
perabundance of production, the spare labor should 
he appropriated to household and other manufactures, 


it has afforded, aided by some very fortunate circum- 
stances in Europe and South America. 

But wherefore should commerce be “protected” 
and manufactures be left to do as well as they can? 
The latter is by far the greater interest—its product 
is much larger than the amount of our foreign trade; 
why any distinction, unless in favor of the quantity of 
labor required? 1 say labor—because, let the sophist 
turn and twist the case as he may, there is no other 
means of obtaining wealth than through its profits. 
Gold, the most commonly accepted representative of 
property, is only to be had by digging. The best de- 
vised schemes that ever were formed, will not bring . 
it out of the earth; and, unless labor be profitable, 
there will not be diggings of gold, except as we buy 
lottery tickets, in the hope of drawing the “‘big prize.” 
It is labor that pays all—supports all—the bar, the 
pulpit, the government, and the sovereignty. 

I should like to hear “an argument’ from one of 
those gentlemen in support of the protection of com- 





many of which may be profitably carried on by every 
well-regulated family. And, whatever may be the 


merce and against the protection of manufactures! 


wants of particular sections of the United States, it! It a geome ee hesidaregy wn arsed 
is very certain that the union was never more pros-{j MC! With Deginning with, “a thing ts and ts nob; 


perous than now. The growers of grain, a peculiar 
people, are not doing so well as we could wish them, 
but they will soon do better; because the domestic 
consumers of their products are rapidly multiplying, 
as well as becoming more and more able te give liberal 
prices for the good things of this life. The mechanies 
and manufacturers are fully employed, and capital 
circulates freely by means of their earnings. 


—_———— 


Wity AND WHEREFORE. The elections in Virginia 
are about to take place, and some of the candidates 
for seats in congress and in the state legislature. 
are spreading their opinions on “matters and things” 
before the electors, to obtain their suffrages. One of 
these, a candidate for congress, says, ‘‘he is warmly 
the friend of the gradual increase of the navy” and of 
“fortifications” —that he is for affording protection to 
our commerce, but “considers the tariff measure as 
not a*bit better than a pick-pocket scheme,” &e. 

This method of speaking of the tariff is too fashion- 
able in the south. Is it believed that the friends of 
that measure wish to “pick the pockets” of any other 
class of their fellow citizens? It has been unques- 
tionably demonstrated, that three fifths, if not two 
thirds, of the white people of the United States—the 
great body of the tax-payers, were, and are, in favor 
of it: is it decorous that they should be spoken of af- 
‘er this manner? What pos=ble good can result 
trom it—ought the undoubted majority to yield to 
the minority, in a matterin which the general welfare 
isconeerned? And besides, what is it—who knows, 
except perhaps the cotton planter, from some small 
rise in the price of ‘‘bagging,” (which will be only 
temporary), that the tariff has been altered—who 
‘els any additional burthen imposed upon him? No 
one—but rejoicing millions, I y7as going to say, know 
and feel the good effects that have resulted from the 
mere deftermination—manifested by the constituted au- 
thorities of the nation, to protect the manufactures 
of the country; and, in truth, the late modification of 
the tariff amounts to little more than the establish- 
ment of a principle: it has not done any thing towards 
building up those monopolies, &c. &c. that were so 
much talked about and so terribly feared—and the 
broad fact exists, that our country, at this time, is ge- 
nerally more truly prosperous than ever it was. La- 
bor isin demand, and the free productive persons of 
the republic—the musket-bearers of the land and the 
bone and sinew of every community, have employ- 
ment, and are doing well. And, 1 have no hesitation 
in saying, this fortunate state of things was mainly 
brought about by what is so politely called a “pick- 
porket scheme,’ through the various business that 


for, what applies to one must apply to the other. 
But if those who are in favor of the former, will take 
the trouble to turn to the debates of congress in 1789 
and 1790, they will find thatthe arguments then used 
against commerce are just exactly those which they 
would now use against manufactures. Nay, they may 
meet with all the cant phrases and petty sayings, 
jabout “taxing the many for the benefit of a few,” 
| &e. &c. And how long has it been orthodox, in certain 
parts of our country, to protect commerce, increase 
the navy, and erect fortifications? I say, protect every 
interest which American labor and capital is capable 
of grasping. Fach should be the same in the estima- 
tion of every friend of his country. Buta surrender 
of prejudices is at hand, and we shall not be much 
longer jostled with discordant opinions, as to the en- 
couragement of national industry and support of in- 
ternal improvement. 

Since I began to write this little article I met with 
the following extract of aletter from Buenos Ayres. 
[t will severely bother the friends of commerce and 
the enemies of -manufactures, to tell us what we 
omght to do in this affair, supposing the matter to be 
fairly represented— 

The letter intimates that the law, passed by the 
government of Buenos Ayres, prohibiting the impor- 
tation of American flour, was adopted at the instiga- 
tion of the British merchants. It further states that— 

“The English have not been content with this, they 
have had a meeting, and drew up resolutions in due 
form to adopt some effectual measure to put down the 
American domestic brown cotton goods which from 
the quantity of cotton requisite tomanufacture them, 
the English goods of the same description cannot 
come in competition with ours; the plan they have 
marked out to pursue, is, to influence the government 
to lay on a heavy duty which woud be equal toa pro- 
hibition, under pretence, that their manufaetures in 
the back country stand in need of protection. The 
finer cotton goods they can afford to bring here 
cheaper than wecan. If they sueceed in having this 
law passed, our commerce will be completely ruined 
‘in this quarter—the principal part of the American 
cargoes have consisted latterly of flour and those up- 
\bleached cottons. There were imported inte this 
| city the year past about 3000 bales of American sheet- 
ings and shirtings, containing about 1,490-000 yards, 
which generally sells from 18 3-4a 25 cents per yard. 
There has been imported in the same length of time, 
| about 80,000 bbls. flour.” ! 











Cotron. The great trade which the emancipa- 
tion of Mexico and South America has opened for Bri- 
tish and other manufactures of cotton, together with 
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produce a surplus fund for the year 1828 of 10,000 
dollars, for the year 1829 of 20,000 dollars, for the 
year 1830 of 30,000 dollars, for the year 1831 of 40,000 
dollars, the same sum of 40,000 dollars, for each suc- 
ceeding, year until three years after the completion 
of the canals: and the sum of 25,000 dollars for each 
succeeding year, until the income of the canals will 
produce said sum of 25,000 dollars, or more, per an- 
num, over and above the amount of interest payable 
onloans. These surplus sums, together with all the 
income of the canals, more or less, after paying the 
interest on loans, and all donations made in aid of the 
work, are to form a surpius fund for the redemption 
of the principal borrowed. 


The auditor of state, the superintending officers of 
the treasury, is to determine the per centum neces- 
sary to be levied on the grand list of taxable property 
of the state, in order to raise the amount required, 
from year to year, as provided by law, for canal pur- 
poses, in addition to the amount of revenue required 
for the ordinary expenses of the state government. 
The revenue, thus raised by the canal fund, is tobe 
kept separate and apart from all other moneys in the 
treasury, and is inviolably pledged for that purpose 
alone. The faith of the state is also pledged not to 
reduce or alter the tax now levied, so as to diminish 
the security given for the punctual payment of the 
interest and principal to be borrowed; and that the 
stock, created in obtaining the loans, shall never be 
taxed, or its value in any way impaired by any legis- 
lative act. 

The greatest amount which it will be necessary to 
raise, by taxation, in one year, in order to meet the in- 
terest due on loans, whilst the work is in a state “eS 
The 
income of the canals, when any considerable part 
shall be completed, will aid considerably in the pay- 
ment of interest due on Joans obtained for their con- 
struction. 


Of the ability of the state to raise the revenue ne- 
cessary to meet the interest on loans, without oppres- 
sing the people by taxes, no doubt can be entertained 
by any one acquainted with its situation, history and 
resources. The state contains an area of upwards of 
40,000 square miles, or 25,600,000 acres, most of it 
possessing an excellentsoil, and capable of sustaining 
as dense a population as any part of America of equal 
extent. There is scarcely asquare mile in the state 
which will not admit of settlement, and afford a good 
farm. Not one sixth of the land in the state is now 
reduced to cultivation, yetit sustains a population of 
750,000 inhabitants, which number is rapiddy increas- 
ing, and affords a vast quantity of surplus productions 
for exportation. A state tax, on land alone, has been 
Jevied and collected in one year of upwarés of 300,000 
dollars, at a time, toc, when the state did not contain 
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New York. Gen. Talmadge, saaet, governor), hay 
been nominated by the senate of this state, (18 to 10), 
as a senator of the United States. The assembly, 
whieh had previously nominated Mr. Spencer, had 
not acted thereon at our last advices from Albany. 


Baltimore. Mrs. Ellen Moale died in this city a 
few days ago. She was the first white child born 
within the district which now contains 70,000 souls! 


Longevity. It is a remarkable fact, that there have 
dicd in the town of Little Compton, R. 1, since the Ist 
of Jan. 1825, five men and one woman, whose united 
ages amounted to 566 years—the eldest was upwards 
of 100 years! the youngest 81 years. 


Whales, of a very large size, and in considerable 


numbers, have lately appeared off the capes of Dela- 
ware. 


Great ship. The admeasurement of the large ship 
now building at Quebec, is 5000 tons, or abouta third 
more than the Columbus. It is to be launched in 
May next. 

1 grand balloon! The Courier de la Meuse an- 
nounces an aeronautic scheme, which sinks into in- 
significance all forrrer attempts. It is planned by a 
physician named Robertson; who intends, by means 
of it, to visit all parts of the globe. This wonderful 
machine, the Columbus of balloons, is to be called 
the Minerva, and will be 150 feet in diameter, and 
capable of raising 72,954 kilograms, or 149,037 French 
pounds. It will carry sixty persons, provisions for 
five or six months, furniture of all kinds, and scien- 
tific instruments. It will consist of a balloon, holding 
1,767,150 cubic feet of hydrogen gas, and the vessel 
altogether will weigh 80,537 pounds. This stupen- 
dous aerial edifice is only retarded for want of cash! 


Law anecdote. The petition of Timothy Oates, in 
the year 1792, public crier of the court in Wilt- 
shire, represented to the judges: 

‘*That your petitioner is this day $4 years of age, and 
was a crier in this court before either of your honors 
were born. That, small as his perquisites are, his 
wants arestill smaller. He, alas!can cry no longer, 
but he may possibly live a little longer; and, during 
that small period, he implores tocry by proxy. His 
son, Jonathan, has a sonorous echoing voice, capable 
of rousing a sleeping juror or witness, to the re- 
motest nook of the court-house; your petitioner beg: 
that Jonathan may be accepted as his substitute; so 
that, of your petitioner, it may be said, when he is 
dead and gone, that, although he cried almost all the 
cays of his life, yet he never shed a tear.” 

The bench granted nem. con. 
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more than one haif of its present population. But it 


will probably not be necessary toraise a revenue from | 


taxation, in any one year, over 200,000 dollars to pay 


the interest on canal loans, and to mect the ordinary | 
The state is free | 


expenses of the state government. 
from debt. It has a surplus of 60,000 dollars now 
remaining in the treasury, and its currency is sound. 

The bill, which provides for making the canals, 
was passed with an uncommon degree of unanimity 


in both branches of the legislature; and, although a} 


few disappointed individuais may be displeased, and 
may still attempt to create dissatisfaction, an im- 
mense majority of the people are decidedly friendly 
to the policy. 

Under these circumstances, no doubt can be rea- 
sonably entertained of the security of the stock to be 
created, nor of the success of the work. 


Aucustus B. Woodward, as judge of the United States 
| for that part of the territory of Florida situated be- 
| tween the Apalachicola and Suwannee rivers, in 
place of William W. Blair, deceased. 
| bert J. Clagget, of Maryland, to be district attor- 
ney for West Florida,in the place of William F. 
Steel, removed. 

Caspar WV. Weaver, of Maryland, as superintendant 

of the road from Canton to Zanesville, in the state 
| of Ohio, under a late law of congress, entitled ‘Au 


act for the continuation of the Cumberland road.” 

| Stephen Carter, as surveyor and inspector of the 

| revenue, for the port of Natchez, Mississippi, in the 

| place of Isaac Guion, deceased. 

| The above appointments we have not published 

| before The first, that of judge Woodward, wa 

| conGrmed by the senate on the 22d February; ane 
the others or the 9th of March. 
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